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SOUTH AFRICA AND THE HIGH 
COMMISSION TERRITORIES 


Arthur Keppel-Jones * 


T HE DESTINY of the High Commission Territories of South Africa 
has long been an open question, and a thorny one, After some 
years of neglect by discreet politicians it was thrown into the 
arena again towards the end of 1949, when Dr. Malan, the Prime Min- 
ister of South Africa, announced his intention to raise with the British 
Government the question of their incorporation in the Union. On 
December 21 the Southern Rhodesian Minister of Justice and Internal 
Affairs, Mr. T. H. W. Beadle, stated publicly that in any possible 
change in the status of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, Southern Rho- 
desia’s viewpoint concerning that territory would be taken fully into 
consideration. He was said to have consulted the British Minister of 
Commonwealth Relations before making this statement. 

Dr. Malan lost no time in giving his retort to the press. He referred 
to the solemn agreement entered into in 1909; the future of Bechuana- 
land was a matter for negotiation between the British and South 
African governments only, and the only possible change in its status 
was transfer to the Union. In the following April Dr. Malan told the 
House of Assembly that he proposed to resume negotiations with the 
British government for the transfer of the three High Commission ter- 
ritories to the Union. 

No further official announcement on the subject has been made, but 
the last has not been heard of it. Behind this apparently indelicate 
diplomacy lies a long story. 

The history of Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland is closely 
interwoven with that of the other parts of South Africa. Basutoland, 
the “South African Switzerland,” is a rugged mountainous country 
which early in the nineteenth century afforded a refuge for tribes 
threatened by Shaka’s wars of extermination. Out of these a great 
Chief, Moshesh, built the Basuto nation. 

The fertile lands below the mountains were for years a bone of 
contention between the tribesmen and the Boer pastoralists of the Free 
State. In 1868, when the Free Staters were on the point of taking all 
the disputed territory and breaking the power of the Basuto, the High 
Commissioner intervened and annexed Basutoland to the Empire. In 
1871 it was placed under the government of the Cape Colony. It proved, 
however, too heavy a responsibility for the Cape. Among other things, 


*Senior Lecturer in History, University of the Witwatersrand. 
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an attempt to disarm the Natives led to a disastrous war. The Cape then 
disannexed Basutoland and in 1884 it became what it has since remained, 
British territory. The High Commissioner, an officer who was then 
identical with the Governor of the Cape, became responsible for its 
government. 

Unlike Basutoland, the other two territories are Protectorates 
\ttempts by the South African Republic—the Transvaal—to expand 
westwards, and the hoisting of the German flag in South-West Africa, 
suggested that the route of trade and expansion to the north would 
soon be closed to the British. Rhodes, to whom that expansion was a 
very important object, drew attention to the “Suez Canal of the North.” 
In 1885 the lands between the colonial border and the Molopo River 
were annexed to the Empire as British Bechuanaland; over the great 
expanse north of the Molopo a protectorate was declared. These terri- 
tories provided the route for the conquest and settlement of Rhodesia 
a few vears later. In 1895 British Bechuanaland was annexed to the 
Cape, but the Protectorate remained under the direct control of the 
High Commissioner. 

Swaziland has a more complicated history. Kruger wanted it as 
part of his route to the sea. During the 1890’s it became, with British 
consent, a kind of protectorate under the Transvaal, and as such passed 
to Britain after the Boer War. When self-government was granted to 
the new colony in 1907, Swaziland was detached from it and became a 
sritish protectorate under the High Commissioner. 

In 1910 the Union was formed of the four principal colonies of the 
sub-continent. The office of High Commissioner for South Africa was 
united to that of Governor-General of the Union; there was thus a close 
personal link between the Union and the High Commission Territories. 
Sut the South Africa Act envisaged an even closer association. British 
territories then extended from the Cape to Lake Tanganyika; German, 
Portuguese and Belgian possessions surrounded them. The whole of 
British South Africa seemed destined to form a single Dominion, The 
\ct therefore made provision for the accession, under stipulated condi- 
tions, of the remaining territories to the Union. 

The transfer of the High Commission territories was provided for 
by the Schedule to the Act. Along with the rest of the Act, the 
Schedule has now become a burning political issue. To explain the 


emotions that burn so flercely requires a digression 

The South African constitution is flexible and may be amended by 
Parliament like any other statute. But two of its clauses were made 
exceptions to this rule. One secured to the coloured races in the Cape 
Province the franchise on the same qualifications as for European 
voters ; the other provided for the equality of the two official languages. 
Either of these clauses could be amended only by a two-thirds majority 
of the two houses sitting in joint session. 

Since the constitution as a whole was flexible, what was to prevent 
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Parliament from abolishing the two-thirds rule and amending either of 
these clauses by ordinary procedure? The legal obstacle was the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act, by which a colonial act would be invalid 
if in conflict with an imperial statute (in this case the South Africa Act) 
that applied to the colony. In 1931 the Statute of Westminster removed 
this obstacle. 

The danger was foreseen in South Africa. When Parliament 
debated the proposed change (as it was invited to do before the Statute 
was passed in Britain) General Smuts moved an amendment to the 
resolution. This was to the effect that the sanctity of the entrenched 
clauses was not to be affected by the removal of the old legal safeguard. 
Various Nationalist members, including two who were to be Ministers 
in the 1948 Cabinet, spoke very emphatically on the necessity of honour- 
ing the entrenched clauses. General Smuts’ amendment was accepted. 

The clause relating to the franchise was amended in 1936 by the 
proper procedure. But the Government proposes in the present (1951) 
session to amend it further; to remove the Cape Coloured voters from 
the common roll; and to do this by a simple majority in each house. The 
Speaker is to decide whether the procedure is constitutional or not. 
But there is a new Speaker, Mr, J. H. Conradie; and he, when an 
ordinary Member of Parliament, expressed his opinion of the matter 
thus: ‘““Members from the other side come here with the theory that a 
gentleman’s agreement was entered into in 1910. That may have been 
the case at the time. Now, however, bigger matters are at stake, namely, 
the maintenance of White civilisation in our country.” 

This controversy, in which feelings on either side have become very 
hot, has a bearing on the question of the High Commission Territories. 
The Schedule of the South Africa Act was protected, like the entrenched 
clauses, by special safeguards. The Natives of the Territories were not 
happy in 1909 at the prospect of transfer to the Union. Everything 
possible was done therefore to allay their fears. The Schedule laid down 
in some detail the manner in which they were to be governed if and 
when transferred. Legislative power over them was to be exercised by 
the Governor-General-in-Council. But the King—that is to say, ¢! 
British government—was to have the power to disallow, within one 
year, any proclamation made in virtue of this provision. Further, “all 
bills to amend or alter the provisions of this schedule shall be reserved 
for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure.” 

The Status of the Union Act, 1934 (following upon the Statute of 
Westminster ), abolished both the power of disallowance and the reserva- 
tion of bills. The conditions under which the transfer was original! 
contemplated therefore no longer exist. If, on the other hand, any other 
kind of safeguard were offered, it would be universally known to lie at 


the mercy of “bigger matters—namely, the maintenance of White 
civilisation.” 
Nor was any promise ever made that the Territories would be 
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transferred. The relevant clause in the South Africa Act provided that 
“the King, with the advice of the Privy Council, may, on addresses from 
the Houses of Parliament of the Union, transfer to the Union the 
government of” the Territories. 

When the House of Commons debated the point in 1909, Keir Hardie 
wanted some further assurances. Colonel Seely was authorised by 
Asquith to assure the House that it would be informed before any step 
was taken; and further, ‘that the wishes of the Natives in the territories 
will be most carefully considered before any transfer takes place.” 

The populations directly concerned, which were opposed to the idea 
of transfer in 1909, have not been given any convincing reason to change 
their minds. Though the Native population in the Union has made 
great progress in many directions, it is treated now more frankly than 
ever as a subject race not destined to any kind of equality with the white 
man, Pass laws, social and economic colour bars, unfavourable dis- 
crimination in social services and the denial of political rights have been 
its lot. Though reasons may be given for all these policies, they have 
not made a favourable impression on Bechuana, Swazis or Basuto. 

Successive British governments have given Parliament assurances 
similar to those given by Colonel Seely in 1909. In 1934 General 
Hertzog wrote a personal letter to Mr. J. H. Thomas, submitting 
“certain reasons for asking that the question of the transfer . . . may 
be further considered.”” Mr. Thomas told the House of Commons that 
it would be consulted before anything were done. Discussions were 
held, and nothing came of them in 1935 but an agreement that there 
should be the closest co-operation between the Union and the Pro- 
tectorates. Hertzog was too good a nationalist to insist on annexing a 
people against its will. 

One of the links with the Union had been severed in 1930, when the 
Governor-General ceased to represent the British government. He 
became the personal representative of the King, appointed on the advice 
of his South African Ministers. The High Commissionership was 
separated from the other office, The High Commissioner, representing 
the British government, took over the dual function of diplomatic agent 
in the Union and governor of the territories with which we are here 
concerned. It is for this reason that they are ultimately controlled, not 
by the Colonial Ofhce, but by the office of Commonwealth Relations. 

It might be thought, after all this has been said, that the question 
could be regarded as closed, Is it not obvious that the territories must 
go on as before, with no prospect now of a change in their status? But 
the problem cannot be disposed of so simply. 

A glance at the map will suggest one reason why. Basutoland is 


entirely surrounded by Union territory, and Swaziland almost so—it 
has a common frontier with Mozambique on the east. Bechuanaland is 
less tightly clasped in the South African embrace. But since the virtual 


incorporation of South West Africa in the Union, the latter sends out in 
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the Caprivi Strip a narrow arm that reaches to within forty miles of 
the Victoria Falls. Though Southern Rhodesia does not seem likely 
at present to join the Union, the policies of the two countries run parallel 
in certain respects, and between them they encircle Bechuanaland. 

These geographical circumstances are reflected in administration. 
The telegraph and telephone lines in Bechuanaland belong to the South- 
ern Rhodesian Post Office. The other postal services, and the Posts 
and Telegraphs of the other two territories, are administered by the 
Postmaster-General of the Union. The distinctive postage stamps serve 
to hide the fact. South African bank notes and coins are the currency of 
all three territories. 

The railway line through Bechuanaland, from Mafeking to Plumtree, 
belongs to the Rhodesia Railways, but the service is operated by the 
South African Railways. The line to Maseru, the capital of Basutoland, 
is a branch of the same system. There are no railways in Swaziland, 
but virtually its only public transport is provided by the Road Motor 
Services of the S.A.R. 

The capital of Bechuanaland is Mafeking, in the Cape Province— 
possibly the only example in the world of a country’s capital being out- 
side its own borders. 

The three territories form a customs union with South Africa. Each 
receives a portion of the Union customs revenue, based on the ratio of 
imports in the three years 1907-10. The systems of income tax in the 
territories are identical with those of the Union. 

With trivial exceptions, all the trade of the three territories is with 
or through the Union. From time to time, when foot-and-mouth disease 
appears in Bechuanaland, the import of its stock into the Union is 
forbidden. At these times the Union customs officials, who travel on the 
train between Bulawayo and Mafeking, make a tour of the coaches 
during the journey, confiscating Native curios bought at wayside 
stations. Even in normal times, the import of livestock, hides, etc. from 
3echuanaland to the Union is subject to strict quarantine and other 
regulations. Whence a lively smuggling trade over the long border with 
the Transvaal. 

More important than the movement of goods over the borders is 
the movement of people. Basutoland, the size of Belgium, has over half 
a million people, almost all living in the lowlands along the Caledon 
River. Basutoland is for the Basuto, the only Europeans being the 
handful of officials, missionaries and traders. Bechuanaland, which is 
as big as Texas, has less than half as many people as Basutoland, because 
most of the country is desert. But it includes a few small areas, mostly 
along the eastern border, that have been allotted to European farmers. 
Swaziland, with about 180,000 people, has a large proportion of its 
small area in European occupation. But the white population of that 
territory, as of the others, is a very small part of the total. 

3y the standards of some other parts of the world these populations 
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will seem small. But they are too large for their countries to support 
under present conditions. About a half of the able-bodied men oi 
Basutoland are away, at any one time, working in the Union on the 
mines or elsewhere. This proportion has not changed much in the last 
few decades. Twenty years ago the proportion in Bechuanaland was 
a half and in Swaziland two-thirds, but during the war it had fallen in 
both to about a quarter. Those countries have greater possibilities of 
economic development, and of employing their own people, than Basuto 
land. Nevertheless the social effects of this break-up of family life are 
still very serious in all three, as they are in most of the Native Reserves 
in the Union itself, It is by offering a market for labour that the Union 
supplements the economies of the Territories. 

These people enter the Union without special restrictions ; a privilege 
not accorded to the Natives of other neighbouring countries, such as 
Southern Rhodesia and Mozambique. Many of these slip across the 
borders every year, attracted by the higher wages in the Union. The 
higher wages are to be earned in the towns, which is one of the reasons 
why it is the farmers who cry for labour. To help the farmers, the 
Native Affairs Department stamps “Prohibited Immigrant” on the pass 
of each such person, and offers him the alternatives of deportation or of 
labour outside municipal areas. This is not done to Natives from the 
High Commission Territories—but it could be. 

As the fate of the Territories continues to be discussed, a question 
in the back of everyone’s mind is, how nasty to them could the Union 
be? The answer is suggested by the facts given here. But to that there 
may be a further answer, indicated by the decline in migrant labour 
from Swaziland and Bechuanaland. Britain has begun seriously to 
promote the development of the Territories. They may soon become 
less dependent on the Union, both economically and administratively. 

This thrust-and-parry suggests another question: why is the Union 
so anxious to take over the Territories? It is a hard question to answer 
In the minds of most South Africans the idea of Manifest Destiny no 
doubt plays a part: after South-West Africa, the Territories; then 
perhaps the Rhodesias, and the South African will have a bigger country 
to be proud of. General Smuts was certainly moved by ideas like this, 
as Rhodes was; but it is unlikely that they make any of the present 
ministerial hearts beat faster. 

In 1929, when there was a general election, Smuts spoke in this 
strain. His Nationalist opponents replied with a “Black Manifesto”, 


rl 
njuring up the vision of black hordes from the north swamping the 


) ! 
white population ; and they won the election. Their sentiments have not 
changed in the interval. 

During the nineteenth century it was quite usua 
to covet the black man’s land, which they wanted to turn to tl 
uses. There are probably still South African voters who think of this 


AUILY t 
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question in terms of carving up Bechuanaland into ranches for them- 
selves ; but this is not official policy. 

A third motive is related to the policy of apartheid or segregation. 
A few hundred thousand square miles added to the inadequate Native 
Reserves of the Union would make the policy of racial separation look 
more practicable, But this cannot be a very serious motive, since the 
policy of separating the races is one to which the present government 
pays lip service only. If white employers are not to be deprived of their 
Native labour supply—and no government which had the courage to 
deprive them would stay in office—then the talk of removing the 
Natives from the white man’s areas is hypocrisy. On the other hand, 
those theorists who believe sincerely in separation talk of independent 
Native states—and that is what the Territories, at least in relation to 
the Union, are already. 

Some observers, in their search for the true meaning of this expan- 
sionism, have found an analogy which is enlightening: it is with the 
ante-bellum Southern States, and their campaign to “‘extend slavery in 
the territories.” Though the word “slavery” cannot be used in the 
present connection by any responsible person, the analogy is in some 
ways close. The Southerners, in defence of the “peculiar institution,” 
went over to the attack. The social system of the North was to be 
thrown on to the defensive. Slavery, to confound the critics, was to be 
pushed ever further outward; its potential enemies to be kept at a safe 
distance from Charleston and New Orleans. 

Just so, the system of race relations that has grown up in the Union 
must be preserved by extending its influence far afield; by keeping rival 
philosophies at arm’s length and establishing the belief that they must 
inevitably lose, while the South African system gains, ground. 

Unlike the Southerners, whose power at Washington enabled them 
to march a recaptured slave through the streets of Boston, South 
Africa has no direct means of operating beyond her Mason and Dixon 
line. Hence a policy of expansion in those directions where the advan- 
tages are not thought to be outweighed by disadvantages. 

What the Union government has in mind is suggested by a few 
incidents of varying importance, but all significant. When Seretse 
the successor to the greatest chieftainship in Bechuanaland, 
married an English girl (a proceeding which would now be illegal in 
the Union), the British authorities interfered in his territory and 
succession to the throne. This was done ostensibly on 


Khama, 


prevented his 
han his marriage. It is not known how far the British 


grounds other than 


government was influenced by unofficial protests coming from the Union 
7 th- 


and from Southern Rhodesia, but there are reasons for thinking that 
these had some effect. 


It QAQ \ +] 


Rhodesian Boy Scout, a Native, was on his 


| Cape Town, for training. This sort of thing 


to South African policy, and on a pretext connected with 
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his passport the scout was turned off the train at a station in Bechuana- 
land. This was done within the Protectorate, but the train was South 
African. A puzzled Native in the Union wrote to the present writer 
shortly aterwards to ask whether it was not true that Bechuanaland 
was a British Protectorate. 

The Union insists, as a major point in its foreign policy, that Natives 
in other African countries, as in the Union, should not be armed, This 
insistence has more or less succeeded in the case of the High Commission 
Territories, though not elsewhere. But in this matter, as in the others, 
South African policy would be easier to enforce if the Territories were 
annexed. 

The idea that the fate of Bechuanaland, at least, is a question solely 
for the British and South African governments to decide is not accepted 
by Southern Rhodesia. With that country Bechuanaland has some 
administrative and some close historical associations ; and it is contiguous 
to it. The European Advisory Council, representing the white people of 
the Protectorate, has resolved that if Bechuanaland has to enter into a 
closer association with one of her neighbours, it should be with the 
Rhodesians rather than with the Union. It is probable that the Natives, 
though opposed to both, would regard the Rhodesian association as the 
less obnoxious of the two. 

The Khodesians cannot put forward any pseudo-legal claim like the 
schedule to the South Africa Act, though they have some economic 
connections with northern Bechuanaland which are similar to the links 
the Union has with all three territories. But essentially the Rhodesian 
interest in the Protectorate is of a different kind from the ambitions of 
the Union. 

For many years the plan of a closer union of Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland has been in the air. But even this larger unit 
would be, like the southern colony at present, a “‘land-locked island”. 
The Rhodesians hanker after a port of their own. There was a notion, 
entertained by some, of a corridor in South-West Africa to a port on 
the Atlantic. Northern Bechuanaland would give access to this corridor 

Sixty years ago Kruger’s Transvaal had the same need and the same 
hope. Swaziland was at last acquired, but by that time Britain had 
annexed all the coastline beyond. To-day the Union has, apart from 
juridical casuistry, incorporated South-West Africa. Even if the whole 
of Bechuanaland were to vote itself into a greater Rhodesia, the chances 
of a Rhodesian Atlantic port would not be appreciably greater. But the 
Rhodesians are not all reconciled to this hard fact. 

So they will try to turn the destiny of Bechuanaland in their own 
direction, or, failing that, to keep it an open question. The Union may 
bring various kinds of pressure to bear on the Territories themselves ; 


or it mav use its value to the British Commonwealth and the United 
Nations in war as a bargaining counter. There is the possibility that the 
Nationalists may press for the transfer, even knowing that it would be 
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refused; because the refusal could stimulate the anti-British emotions 
that serve the Nationalists well at the polls. But none of these things 
is known to have happened yet. 

The time may come when Britain will have to antagonise either 
the Union or the black peoples of Africa. That is the kind of dilemma 
that often confronts those who practise politics in the Dark Continent. 


Rhodesia, February 1951. 


{Since this article was written, Dr. Malan has publicly affirmed his 
country’s claim to the High Commission Territories. Mr. Patrick 
Gordon Walker, British Secretary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions, replied, at a State banquet in Cape Town, re-stating the British 
viewpoint.—Editor. | 








RECENT POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


J. F. Northey* 


HE LOGICAL STARTING point for an appraisal of recent political 
developments in New Zealand is the date of the General Election 
of 30 November 1949, when the National Party replaced the 

Labour Party as the Government. The period of slightly more than 

twelve months that has passed since the National Party became the 

Government permits an appreciation to be made of the policies being 

pursued by the new Government. In this article an attempt will be 

made to deal with the main political developments of the past year which 
include 

(a) the reasons for the defeat of the Labour Government, 

(b) the immediate effects of the change of administration, 

(c) the 1950 legislative programme, 

(d) the introduction of White Papers, 

(e) the 1950 Budget and Financial Statement, 

(f) the withdrawal of subsidies and the effects upon the cost of 
living, 

(g) the consequences of high wool prices, 

(h) external affairs, 

(1) the death of Mr. Peter Fraser, and 

(j) the popularity of the National Government. 

The standing of the two parties in the House of Representatives 
prior to election day was Labour 41 seats, National 38, with one seat 
vacant by reason of the death of a Labour member. Although the 
National Party was elected to office with 46 seats to Labour’s 34, its 
S seats 


that changed hands are held by majorities of less than 1,500. A swing 


of approximately 8500 votes, not a considerable figure, in these crucial 


majority in the country as a whole was only 50,000, and the 


electorates was responsible for the defeat of the Labour Government 
In any analysis of the defeat of the Labour Government, due consi 
tion must be given to the relatively long term of office e1 
Labour, In 1935 Labour was elected with an overwhelming majority 


and at that time the country was ripe for a change both in personnel 
and policy. The Government responsible for depression policies had 


incurred wide unpopularity with the result that Labour was victorious 

*Formerly of the New Zealand Department of External Affairs; did post 
graduate work on Commonwealth Relations, University of Toronto, 1949. Now 
lecturing at Auckland University 
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in the urban areas and also won many seats in rural areas, traditionally 
conservative. In the elections of 1938 and 1943 (postponed from 1941 
because of war conditions), Labour’s majorities in the House of Re- 
presentatives had been reduced and in 1946 they were returned with 
a majority of only four, but at no time was the Government in danger 
of defeat in the House. 


(a) Reasons for the defeat of the Labour Government. 

It is generally conceded that the wartime administration of Labour 
was efficient; the greater part of the expenses associated with New 
Zealand’s war effort were financed from revenue, and inflation was 
kept within reasonable bounds. It seems to be inevitable, however, 
that a Government loses momentum and support with the passage 
of the years, unless it can continue to catch popular imagination with 
its changing programme or unless it is revitalised by men who keep 
the Government in touch with the electorate. During and after the war 
Labour appeared to lose its political initiative; there were few young 
men on the Government side of the House and these men possessed only 
a small voice in the determination of Government policy. In 1949, New 
Zealanders were apparently weary of the old guard and willing to 
experiment with an administration which promised to lower the cost 
of living and “make the pound go further.”” The National Party’s 
election manifesto claimed, as it had in 1946, that “it was time for a 
change” and there is little doubt that those people who had no deep 
political convictions were prepared to support the National Party for 
no other reason than that the Labour Party had been in office for 14 
years and a change might bring desirable results. Others were convinced 
that the Labour Party was marking time and might well gain fresh 
strength and a new appreciation of the people’s wishes from a period 
spent in Opposition. In addition, when in 1949 Labour had come out 
strongly in favour of compulsory military training, they had disappointed 
many of their older supporters to whom any form of conscription, 
especially in peacetime, is anathema. 

When the election manifestos of the two parties are compared it 
becomes obvious that there is little difference between the party pro- 
grammes in their essentials. On what had formerly been a controversial 
question—Social Security—the National Party reversed its former 
attitude and came out strongly in favour of its preservation. Labour 
had to be content with asserting that while they planned to extend 
benefits the Nationalists were likely to reduce them. The National Party 
undertook that they would sell to existing tenants, on generous terms, 
the state rental houses erected by the Labour Government since 1936. 
This promise conforms with the National Party's belief that home 


owning is to be encouraged, 


both from the social and economic points 
ot view. The rentals being paid for state houses were calculated on 
1936 costs, and were out of balance with present day costs of con- 
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struction and maintenance. The losses on the administration of these 
houses had, therefore, tended to rise as building costs increased. The 
National Party promised, if elected, to secure the repeal of two Acts 
passed by the previous Parliament. These Acts were the Lands Sales 
Act and the Workers’ Compensation Act which respectively stabilised 
land values and made workers’ compensation insurance a state monopoly. 
In respect of workers’ compensation insurance, Labour produced a 
sound case for nationalisation, but the National Party probably regarded 
this measure as the thin end of the wedge and believed that eventually 
all forms of insurance would be taken over by the state. The National 
Party promised “freedom from controls’—mainly wartime controls 
which had been continued and which were becoming irksome—while 
Labour tended to rely on past performances and the continuation of their 
previous policy. It can fairly be said that Labour were defeated because 
of their apparent inertia and their long period of office, and that the 
National Party as the only other party of consequence in the field 
reaped the benefit. 


(b) The immediate effects of the change of administration. 


The change of Government was effected smoothly, and on 13 
December 1949 the new Government assumed office. In the selection 
of the Ministry there were few surprises. The Prime Minister assumed 
responsibility for Finance in addition to the duties associated with his 
principal office, but to assist him on the financial side he introduced 
an innovation by appointing an Associate Minister of Finance who 
shares the duties and responsibilities. It had been widely assumed that 
Mr. R. M. Algie, who in Opposition had taken a prominent part in 
debates on external affairs, would have been given this portfolio. How- 
ever, Mr. Algie became Minister of Education, and Mr. Doidge was 
appointed Minister of External Affairs. Mr. Holland made a further 
innovation by appointing three junior Ministers which brought the 
number of members of the Executive Council to 16, as compared with 
the former Labour Ministry of 13. 

One of the first acts of the new Government was the partial reversal 
of Labour’s legislation directed towards the stabilisation of land values. 
In 1942, as part of their wartime stabilisation policy, and in furtherance 
of their plans for the rehabilitation of servicemen, the Labour Govern- 
ment had stabilised land values at 1942 levels. The National Party, 
which represents landowners, had opposed this legislation while in 
Opposition and on becoming the Government, in pursuance of their 
election pledges, abolished, by the repeal of the enabling regulations, 
the means by which the values of urban land were determined. The 
effect of this action was immediately felt; the purchase price asked 
for urban land increased, and by the end of 1950 values had advanced 
by approximately 50%, The Labour Opposition were extremely critical 
of this action, but the Government claimed that more properties were 
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now likely to come on to the market, thus relieving the shortage of 
houses and building sections. The Government also pointed to the 
number of building sections released by the Crown which in their view 
would prevent property owners from exploiting the shortage of vacant 
residential sites. It cannot be denied that the effect of the removal of 
land sales control has tended to be inflationary, but prior to the repeal 
of land sales controls many under-the-table payments, over and above 
the value fixed by the Land Sales Committees, had been made and 
these payments are thought to be up to 20% in excess of the determined 
value of the land. 

The Government also relaxed the tenancy legislation introduced 
by Labour to protect tenants from eviction without adequate grounds 
and from being obliged to pay the unreasonably high rentals demanded 
by those taking advantage of the shortage of accommodation. The 
justification offered for the new policy was that it would result in 
landlords renting premises that would not otherwise have been available, 
and thus further relieve the housing shortage. As the evidence in 
support of this claim does not clearly prove that much accommodation 
did become available, the withdrawal of even a measure of protection 
from tenants could not be justified on this basis. 

When Parliament assembled in the last week of June, the Govern- 
ment was immediately faced with a motion of no condence on the 
grounds that its subsidy policy was not supported by the people, and 
that in view of its pledges to reduce the cost of living the Government 
did not have a mandate to withdraw commodity subsidies. The 
Government estimated that subsidies in 1950/51 would have exceeded 
£17 million and in May 1950 the Government calculated that the 
effect of the withdrawal of the subsidies would reduce expenditure under 
this head to £5% million. The subsidies of nearly £12 million that were 
cancelled affected the prices of flour, bread, milk, tea, butter, eggs, coal, 
railway freights and wool, all of which figure prominently in the family 
budget. On the removal of these subsidies, the Government had drawn 
the attention of the Court of Arbitration to the action taken and had 
increased certain pensions by 2/6 per week (approximately 5%). The 
Arbitration Court made an interim general wage order with effect from 
the date of the Government's decision which gave adult male workers a 
cost of living allowance of 7/- per week and adult female workers 
4/9 per week. The Government Statistician, in evidence before the 
Court, had stated that the initial direct effect of the removal of the 
subsidies on the cost of living would be roughly 4%. The no confidence 
motion on the subsidy issue was lost, but it has continued to be one of 
the main themes of Labour’s attack on the Government. Labour have 
continued to assert that the increase in the cost of living is not com- 
pensated by the cost of living allowance granted by the Court. 
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(c) The 1950 Legislative Programme. 

The 1950 Legislative programme was a heavy one, particularly 
for a new Government not fully conversant with that part of parliamen- 
tary procedure which is the special concern of the Government of the 
day. Of the one hundred and six public bills that were introduced one 


hundred and one received the Royal Assent; in addition 13 local bills 


were passed. The most controversial bills were the Capital Punishment 
3111, the Legislative Council Abolition sill, the Political Disabilities 
Removal Amendment Bill, the Reserve Bank Amendment Bill, the 
Servicemen’s Settlement Bill and the Tenancy Amendment Bill. One 
sill, the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Amendment which 
provided for the abolition of compulsory unionism, was not proceeded 
with in the face of strong opposition from the Labour Party and the 
Trade Union movement. Other Bills which provoked lengthy discussion 
in Parliament were the Workers’ Compensation Bill, which has already 
been mentioned, the Electoral Amendment Bill which changed the 
polling day for general elections from Wednesday to Saturday and 
increased the representation of rural electorates by reducing the number 
of voters in these electorates by comparison with urban electorates, the 
Gaming Amendment Bill which provided machinery for off course 
betting, and the Local Elections and Polls Amendment Bill which 
brought the polling day for local body elections into line with that for 
general elections. The effect of this alteration in the polling day for 
local and national elections can be gauged from the relatively low 
percentage of voters who voted at the local body elections held in 
December. Instead of polling taking place on a working day, when 
electors are entitled to time off to vote, the election was held on a holiday 
with a noticeable decline in those who cast ballots. 


Restoration of Capital Punishment: 


The National Party in its election manifesto had undertaken to intro- 
duce a bill providing for the restoration of capital punishment on which 
a ‘‘free’’ vote would be taken in the House. The Labour Party is opposed 
to capital punishment and, while in office, had recommended to the 
Governor-General that all death sentences for murder passed from the 
date they assumed office in 1935 until 1941 should be commuted to life 
imprisonment. In 1941, by an amendment to the Crimes Act, capital 
punishment for murder was abolished, but remained as the punishment 
for treason and piracy. A bill for the restoration of capital punisment 
for murder was introduced early in the Session and Select Committees 
of each House were established to take evidence. Many or 


and private individuals, as well as representatives from the Justice and 


ganisations 


Police Departments, took advantage of the opportunity to appear before 
these Committees. The evidence submitted to the Committees was incon- 
id unlikely to cause members to alter their previously held 


clusive at 
opinions on capital punishment. The debates on the Bill assumed the 
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character of a debate on a Government measure, and with the exception 
of one Government member who voted with the Opposition the division 
in the House of Representatives was on party lines. Capital punishment 
has now been restored and because New Zealand is one of the few coun- 
tries that have retraced their steps after having abolished the death 
penalty for murder, its effects will be studied carefully both in New 
Zealand and elsewhere. 


Abolition of the Upper House 

The Legislative Council Abolition Bill provided for the abolition of 
the Upper House with effect from 31 December 1950. The introduction 
of this measure was part of the National Party’s election programme, 
and was the logical outcome of two Bills introduced by Mr. Holland 
while Leader of the Opposition. The Labour Party, traditionally 
opposed to a nominated Upper House, were in a quandary and their 
main criticism of the Bill was directed not so much at the principle of 
a unicameral legislature, but at the method adopted by the Government 
for the abolition of the Council. The Prime Minister, who was in charge 
of the Bill, stated that after the Bill had passed the Upper House, and 
its passage had been assured by the appointment of almost 30 new 
Councillors who had apparently undertaken to support the Bill, a Joint 
Committee of both Houses would be established to investigate the 
desirability of a bicameral legislature and the means by which an Upper 
House might be constituted. Labour argued that it was illogical to vote 
the Upper House out of existence before the Joint Committee reported 
and that the passage of the Bill should be deferred at least until the 
report of the Committee had been made. To this proposal the Govern- 
ment would not agree, and the Bill has become law, its passage in the 
Upper House being opposed only by the members of the Council who 
held office in December 1949, The Committee, on which Labour refused 
to serve as a protest against the procedure adopted by the Government, 
is required to report to the House in June 1951 and this report is awaited 
with interest. Mr. Holland’s decision to swamp the Council with his 
own supporters before the Bill reached the Upper House appeared 
unfortunate to many who considered that it would have been preferable 
to have delayed the appointment of new members until it had become 
obvious that the Councillors appointed by the previous Government 
would not pass a Bill involving their own political demise. It is con- 
sidered unlikely that the Council would have acted contrary to what in 
New Zealand has become a constitutional convention and rejected a 
Bill that was part of the legislative programme approved by the electorate. 
In the event that the Committee report in favour of a bicameral legisla- 


ture, and this is considered to be likely as many members of the Com 
mittee are convinced bicameralists, the Government will then be faced 
with the task of providing a solution to what is acknowledged to be the 
most difficult aspect of the problem—the basis on which the Upper 
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House should be constituted. The previous Committee, which was 
established in 1948 to study this question, were unable to agree on the 
constitution of the Upper House and this may well be the outcome of 
the deliberations of the present Committee. The question of the consti- 
tution of the Legislative Council has been a hardy annual in New 
Zealand politics, but it cannot be said that there is any strong sentiment 
in the people as a whole on the desirability or otherwise of a bicameral 
legislature. Most people accepted the abolition of the Council without 
grave misgivings, but some newspaper editorials criticised the haste that 
the Government demonstrated in terminating the existence of the Coun 
cil. It is unfortunate that, while there is basic agreement on the functions 
that an Upper House can usually perform, there is little prospect of 
securing agreement on the manner in which it should be constituted to 
suit New Zealand conditions. 


Use of Trade Union Funds for Political Purposes 

By the Political Disabilities Removal Amendment Bill a change was 
made in the conditions upon which trade unions or other societies may 
contribute from their funds to political parties. By this amendment the 
approval of the majority of the members of a union or society (and not 
a majority of those present at the meeting as had previously been the 
law) is necessary to the application of their funds for political purposes. 
It cannot be doubted that this alteration in the law is to the disadvantage 
of the Labour Party which draws considerable financial assistance from 
trade unions, but on the other hand it must be conceded that it is not 
unreasonable to ask that a majority of members should approve the 
grant of financial aid to political parties. 


Stabilisation of Land Values Ended 

The principal purpose of the Servicemen’s Settlement Bill was the 
repeal of the existing legislation under which the value of farm lands 
was determined by Land Valuation Committees who were obliged to 
fix valuations on the values ruling in 1942. The former legislation, 
which was in part a stabilisation measure, was generally accepted as 
having made a substantial contribution to checking inflationary trends 
Those who owned land, particularly in rural areas, were of course 


opposed to the continuation of land value controls, because they felt 
that they were entitled to receive the higher present day values, and it is 
significant that when controls over the sale of urban land were lifted 
prices are estimated to have increased by at least 50%. The price of 
rural land, especially land used for raising sheep, is likely to increase 
by an even wider margin to the disadvantage of those who buy at the 
top of the market. Irrespective of the advisability or justice of the new 
amendment it must be admitted that its effect is inflationary at a time 
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when desperate eftorts st ¢ ade to cul ncreases 1n 


living 
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Tenancy Legislation 


The amendments made to the Tenancy Act were not substantial, but 
the tendency was towards reducing the protection accorded tenants under 
Labour legislation. This Bill and the Servicemen’s Settlement Bill were 
fought strenuously by the Opposition which forced an all night sitting on 
each Bill. Labour were probably more concerned about the trend of 
the Tenancy Amendment Bill than the proposed amendments which 
were not considerable. Certain anomalies in the law relating to landlord 
and tenant were corrected and these, apart from the tendency towards 
restricting tenants’ protection inherent in the legislation, would prob- 
ably have had the support of the Opposition. 


(d) The Introduction of White Papers 


The Government have introduced what should now become an 
accepted practice of tabling in the House White Papers dealing with 
important current problems. The first White Paper submitted to the 
House dealt with the stoppage of work on the waterfront in September 
1950. The dispute leading to the stoppage arose over the rates to be 
paid for the unloading of carbon black, which were held by the water- 
front workers to be inadequate. Their efforts to secure from the Water- 
front Industry Authority an increase in the rates payable having failed, 
a strike which affected all ports was called. The Government met the 
representatives of the Industry, but were unable to persuade the workers 
to return to work. The White Paper summarised the action taken by 
the Government and asserted that “the present hold-up is part and 
parcel of the ‘cold war’ being waged throughout the world and must be 
treated on that basis.” The Government further stated that unless normal 
work was resumed on the waterfront by the following day a proclama- 
tion of emergency would be issued under the Public Safety Conservation 
Act, 1932, and that regulations under the Act were being prepared. The 
proclamation was issued, but further action was unnecessary because 
the workers resumed work on the promise of the Government to appoint 
a Royal Commission to investigate every aspect of the waterfront in- 

} f | 


dustry. The waterfront workers have subsequently refused to take part 
in the inquiry conducted by the Commission on the grounds that the 
terms of reference are too narrow and do not permit the Commission to 


inquire into such questions as profits made by ship owners. 


Other White Papers issued during 1950 included “New Zealand 
and the Korean Crisis,” “Import Licencing in New Zealand,” “School 


‘opulation Estimates for the Years 1950-1960,” ‘‘Housing Policy,” and 
Proposed Consolidation and amendment of the Land and Income Tax 
ind Social Security Charge Legislation.”” These White Papers have 


contributed to a better understanding of current problems and have 
probably aided the Government in securing support for its policies. 
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(e) The 1950 Budget and Financial Statement 


The 1950 Budget contained few surprises. In form it was similar 
to previous Budgets, but an effort was made to prepare a document that 
could be readily understood by the general public. The present Govern- 
ment has attempted to place its proposals before the public in a simple 
form—some might say that the Government has been guilty of over- 
simplification—but on balance the tendency is good. The main points in 
the Budget included: 

(a) an increase in defence expenditure, caused partly by the dispatch 

of a force for Korea, from £10 million in 1949-50 to £16.5 mil- 
lion in 1950-51, 

(b) generally speaking, existing rates of taxation were maintained, 
but relief was given from payment of surtax on unearned in- 
come and farmers were permitted to claim a special 30% depre- 
ciation allowance on farm buildings and equipment. In general 
these concessions benefited the wealthier portion of the com- 
munity 

(c) expenditure rose from £159 million in 1949-50 to an estimated 
£169.5 million in 1950-51. 

(d) the Government claimed that there would be no creation of 
fresh Reserve Bank credit. 

In the Financial Statement accompanying the Budget, Mr. Holland 
referred to the Korean situation and to the response by New Zealand 
to the call by the United Nations for aid. New Zealand had immediately 
sent two naval vessels to Korea and offered to dispatch an Artillery 
Regiment which has now arrived in Korea. It was estimated, prior to 
the wool sales, that overseas receipts for the calendar year 1950 would 
reach £200 million as against £160.7 million in 1949. As payments were 
also estimated at £200 million it was stated that no increase in overseas 
funds would accrue in 1950. The amendment to the Reserve Bank Act 
under which the Bank was no longer under an obligation to maintain 
a minimum reserve of gold or sterling equal to 25% of demand liabilities 
was said to have been found necessary because the obligation to maintain 
this reserve had the effect of immobilising a substantial part of New 
Zealand’s sterling balances. It is understood that the Government found 
the former provision an embarrassment in giving effect to its policy of 

ilitating imports. The amendment now calls for the Board of Direc 
tors (who are no longer subject to directions from the Minister of 
Finance) maintaining adequate reserves without a stated legal minimum. 
New Zealand's dollar position has improved to such an extent that Mr. 
Holland was able to state that New Zealand “will not be far off balance 
in our transactions with the dollar area.”” The main causes of this im- 
provement lie in the higher prices being paid for wool and in the curtail- 


ment of dollar expenditure. 


h 
x 
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Removal of Controls 


The Prime Minister referred to the removal of controls and in par- 

ticular to:— 

(a) the termination of rationing, the last items removed from 
rationing being butter, petrol and cream. 

(b) the relaxing of price controls; a wide range of goods and 
services were freed from price control. Foodstuffs, clothing and 
raw materials have remained subject to price control until the 
supply position improves. 

(c) Three hundred and twenty-six lines of goods from soft currency 
sources have been freed from import control, These include raw 
materials, certain machinery, foodstuffs, medicinal supplies, 
amounting to £45,000,000 in value or approximately one-third 
of New Zealand’s imports for 1950. The Government have since 
freed further goods from import licensing, but the poition has 
now been reached when attention is being directed to the effects 
of these decisions on New Zealand’s secondary industries which 
have grown up behind the protection of import licensing. It can- 
not be doubted that many of these industries are uneconomic in 
the sense that their products cannot compete with goods manufac- 
tured elsewhere, but it will require strength to take decisions that 
will involve the closing down of industries in which many people 
are employed and substantial capital has been invested. 

(d) Land Sale control had been abolished but ex-servicemen will 
continue to be settled on the farms at 1942 values, the differ- 
ence between market and 1942 values being accepted as a Gov- 
ernment charge. 

(e) Building controls had been relaxed and now permit larger 

1ouses to be erected 


{ these controls 


There have been some recent suggestions that many « 
may be reimposed because of the worsening international situation. 
Reserve Bank Credit 

The Government claimed that in the financial year 1949-50 £26 
million had been borrowed from the Reserve Bank at a time when 
production and prices were at a high level and when there was full 
employment. Mr. Holland stated that ‘‘a continuation of such methods 
of finance would before very long have landed the country in serious 
difficulties” and that inflation by this means would be terminated. It 
should be pointed out by way of contrast that the Government have 
removed the former restrictions on the creation of credit by the trading 
banks which have taken advantage of the new situation to such an extent 
that in the final analysis little, if anything, has been achieved in curbing 
inflation by deciding not to use the Reserve Bank credit facilities. The 
Government expressed its satisfaction with the response to the £20 
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million loan floated to meet part of the cost of capital works. The amount 

subscribed in the four weeks that the loan was open was £20,940,000 

and because of the response to the loan the Government was able to 

abandon the use of Reserve Bank credit. It is interesting to conjecture 

on the action that would have been taken had the loan not been a success 
> Of . ] 


lhe loan carries interest at 3% as compared with the much lower rate 


previousl\ id t Recerve Rank for ] nN monie 
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/mmigration 

The need for a larger immigration programme to meet labour 
shortages and to increase defence potential was emphasised in th 
Financial Statement. In April 1950 the Labour and Employment Ds 
listed a total of 33,881 


partment, which does not record all vacancies, 
positions that had not been filled, many in essential industries such as 
the building trade. The Government fixed an annual target of 10,000 
assisted immigrants for the years 1952 onwards, and in the years 1950 
and 1951 it was hoped that 7,500 immigrants would be brought to New 
Zealand under the assisted immigration scheme. It was planned that 
5,500 immigrants per annum would come from the British Isles, and 
the balance from Western Europe. In addition, New Zealand has 
accepted a number of Displaced Persons through the International 
Refugee Organisation. The immigrants under the assisted immigration 
scheme will be selected in the first instance from those engaged in trades 
where shortages exist in New Zealand, It is intended that building 
tradesmen should be given a high priority so that homes can be provided 


1 


for those who will arrive later under the scheme 
(f) The withdrawal of subsidies and the effect on the cost of liz 


Because of its prominence in Labour’s attack on the Government, 


special attention must be paid to the effect of the withdrawal of subsidies 
on the cost of living. The Budget forecast that the annual savings fron 
the reduction or cancellation of subsidies would be of the order of 


£11,720,000 and that the estimated cost of the remaining subsidies would 
be £5,432,500. As has been mentioned above, the Arbitration Court 


} 


made an interim order with effect from the date of the withdrawal of 
| 


rs — 9 . 1 1 
subsidies giving a cost of living allowance of 7/- per week to adult male 
workers and 4/ Y per week to adult female workers. In the case of some 
ot the subsidies that were withdrawn, e.g. railway treights, there were 


many secondary effects of the removal of subsidies that cot 


i 


estimated accurately, and it is understood that the most recent estimates 


indicate that the cost of living has increased by at least a further four per 
cent. A final order of the Court of Arbitration wi 
shortly, and the wage increase awarded will probably be an amount 
similar to that already granted. In evidence before the Court the advo- 
cates for the workers have submitted evidence that the percentage of the 


national income now received by workers is considerably less than the 
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percentage received by them prior to the war. The workers are con- 
cerned at their diminishing share of the national income and are pressing 
for a substantial wage increase. Action through the Court of Arbitration 
is not the only means of gaining wage increases, however, as some 
groups of workers have secured wage increases outside the Court; 
workers who did not share in these increases are now claiming that an 
adjustment in their cases is necessary. The Government is faced with a 
dilemma; as the cost of living continues to increase, applications are 
made for increased wages thus causing the cost of living to advance still 
further. It is becoming obvious that the problem cannot be solved by 
permitting wages to increase with the cost of living, as an upward spiral 
of wages and costs will then be inevitable. The problem must be attacked 
from the other side if this spiral is to be arrested, and no matter how 
unattractive the prospect of granting subsidies or reintroducing stabili- 
sation measures may be to the Government there would seem to be no 
available alternative. The Government appear to have already recog- 
nised this as they have announced that one half of the increase in the 
price of wool consumed in New Zealand will be met by subsidy. The 
railway strike, which commenced prior to the Christmas vacation, will 
probably bring the issue of wages and cost of living to a head. The 
Government, while recognising that the wages of railwaymen may well 
be out of balance with those paid in other occupations, have no desire 
to grant a wage increase of even part of the 1/ 3d. per hour that is the 
cause of the dispute, and have rightly insisted on the railwaymen placing 
their claims before the Tribunal responsible for determining wage ques- 
tions. Unless the Government face the issue of rising living costs 
squarely, wage concessions must be made to their own employees and 
other groups of workers, It is reasonable to expect, therefore, that the 
Government will take steps to introduce stabilisation measures in the 


near future. 


(g) The consequences of high wool prices: 

The foregoing discussion of the rising cost of living leads logically 
to the treatment of the effect on the New Zealand economy of the high 
prices now being received by the wool growers. Wool prices have 
increased by approximately 170% over last year’s prices and the wool 
receipts this year are estimated at £150,000,000 as compared with £60,- 
000,000 last year, which was a good year in terms of normal prices. The 
Government have seen that to permit the wool growers to receive the 
total receipts would inevitably cause considerable inflation because of 


the shortage of many goods and services, despite the fact that a sub- 
stantial part of the wool cheque will find its way into the hands of the 
Land and Income Tax Department. The Government, therefore, de- 
cided that one-third of the wool cheque would be frozen in the individual 
accounts of the woolgrowers and will not be regarded as subject to 
income tax and social security charge until released. The Government 
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were fortunate in securing the agreement of the woolgrowers to this 
proposal, but it is clear that the woolgrowers will receive substantial 
benefits under the scheme. Their total liability to taxation is likely to 
be reduced and these blocked accounts will provide a cushion against 
any recession in the price of wool. Despite the withdrawal of one-third 
of the wool cheque from circulation, and the fact that a considerable 
proportion of the balance will be paid in taxation, the large wool cheque 
will have dangerous inflationary effects. More is required on the part of 
the Government, and it would seem that action might be taken by budge- 
tary methods, by restoring or introducing stricter control on the creation 
of credit by the trading banks, and by permitting a greater volume of 
imports. In the budgetary field higher tax rates might be introduced, a 
surplus should be budgeted for and Government debt to the Reserve 
3ank repaid with this surplus. The Government have made it clear that 
the woolgrowers’ frozen accounts in trading banks are not to be used as 
a base for credit creation, but tighter controls are required to offset 
inflationary tendencies. The Government will no doubt be anxious, in 
view of its declared policy of removing import controls, to facilitate a 
higher level of imports. Some measure of price control will also be 
necessary, but this might prove a difficult decision for the Government 
to take in view of its policy of removing controls and permitting the 
operation of competition to maintain a stable level of prices. 

Turning now from the effect of high prices being received by sheep 
farmers to the other sources of overseas funds, we find that from the 
point of view of New Zealand’s sterling funds the picture is far from 
bright. The negotiations under the bulk purchase agreements with the 
United Kingdom for increases in the prices to be paid for dairy produce 
and meat were broken off in the face of a refusal by the United Kingdom 
authorities to agree to the permitted increase of 742% per annum in the 
price to be paid for these commodities. Produce continues to be sent 
to the United Kingdom at last year’s prices, on the understanding that 
the New Zealand authorities may reopen the negotiations at a later date. 
The New Zealand negotiators pointed to increases in the cost of produc- 
tion which 1n their view justified an increase in the prices to be paid for 
produce, but the United Kingdom authorities argued that these prices 
are giving an adequate return to the producers. There the question 
rests for the time being, but some adverse comment on the United 
Kingdom attitude has been made in Parliament and elsewhere and 
reference has been made to the much higher prices paid by the United 
Kingdom to Danish farmers. To meet increasing costs of production in 
New Zealand, the dairy farmers will this year receive a higher payout 
under the guaranteed price scheme than last year, It is likely that to 
permit this higher payout some encroachment will be made on the 


Industry’s pool account. 
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(h) External Affairs: 

In the field of external affairs there has been little change in the 
policies pursued by the Labour administration. On as extensive a 
canvas as is covered by this article it is not possible to do more than 
make passing reference to the external policies of the New Zealand 
Government. Reference has already been made to the prompt action 
taken by the New Zealand Government to place naval and land forces 
at the disposal of the United Nations in Korea. Both parties agree that 
New Zealand’s foreign policy must continue to be based on co-operation 
with and support of the United Nations and its specialised agencies. 
On defence questions close liaison is maintained with the countries of 
the Commonwealth and, since the crisis in Korea, with the United 
States. Labour has criticised the apparently niggardly contribution 
to be made by New Zealand to the plan for economic aid to Asia under 
which New Zealand has agreed to provide assistance to the value of 
£400,000, mainly in the form of technical training in New Zealand; 
provision has been made in the 1950-51 Estimates for £30,000. This 
figure was considered by Labour to be niggardly in view of the high 
standard of living enjoyed in New Zealand by comparison with that in 
the countries to whom assistance is to be granted. 

(i) The death of Mr. Peter Fraser: 

The year 1950 may well be considered as the end of an epoch in 
Commonwealth relations as during that year the deaths occurred of 
three former Prime Ministers of Commonwealth countries. Field Mar- 
shal Smuts and Mr. Mackenzie King were two of the statesmen who 
figured prominently in the emergence from the British Empire of the 
new concept of Commonwealth and the world is the poorer by their 
deaths. New Zealand’s wartime Prime Minister, Mr. Peter Fraser, 
will probably best be remembered outside New Zealand for the part he 
played at the United Nations Conference at San Francisco in cham- 
pioning the rights of small states by opposing the veto power given to 
the permanent members of the Security Council, and for his diplomacy at 
meetings of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. Mr. Fraser’s death has 
left a big gap in Labour ranks, and it was by no means clear that his 
mantle would fall on the Deputy Leader of the Opposition and New 
Zealand’s first Minister at Washington, Mr. Walter Nash. Other 
aspirants for leadership were understood to include Mr. McLagan, 
formerly Minister of Labour; Mr. Skinner, formerly Minister of Lands ; 
Mr. McCombs, formerly Minister of Education and Mr. Nordmeyer, 
the President of the Labour Party, should he be elected to fill the seat 


rendered vacant by Mr. Fraser’s death. 


(j) The Popularity of the National Government: 
It is probably too early to appraise the popularity of Nationalist 
policies with the people; the Government claim that they have ‘“‘accom- 
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plished a great deal in restoring the foundations of our economy” in 
view of the state of the public finances when they assumed office. Labour, 
on the other hand, allege that the Government has not fulfilled its funda- 
mental pledge of 1949 “to make the pound go further,’ and there 1s 
some evidence to support lLabour’s criticism. The cost of living has 
advanced substantially and the end is apparently not in sight; infla- 
tionary trends are apparent and an upward spiral of costs and wages 
is operating. Some measure of control must soon be introduced to curb 
these tendencies. Looked at from the point of view of the effect of 
Government policies on the pocket of the average citizen, and this largely 
determines the popularity of a Government, it must be conceded that 
the Government have not achieved what the people were led to expect 
from statements made during the elections. The local body elections of 
December may be a straw in the wind; Labour won many seats on the 
Councils of local authorities, on many of which they had not pre- 
viously enjoyed representation. The turnout at the polls was certainly 
not large, but that fact tended to preserve the status quo; Labour has 
taken encouragement from its successes at these elections. Unless the 
Government makes some progress in curbing inflation and stabilising 
the cost of liv ing within the next two years they are likely to lose support 
in the election of 1952 and judged on the Government’s performances in 
the last year it is not unlikely that Labour will be returned to power. 
If this should be the case it will be due not so much to the merits of the 
Labour Party, which has not been brilliant in opposition, but to the 
failure of the National Party to find a solution to the many difficult 
problems that have faced them. Labour might not, of course, have been 
any more successful had it been the Government, but the National Party 
will take little satisfaction from the knowledge that it was charged with 
the administration of the country at a particularly difficult time. 


Auckland University College, Auckland, February 1951. 











CZECHOSLOVAKIA - THE SOVIET IMPACT 
H. Gordon Skilling * 


T IS NOW THREE YEARS since the events of February, 1948, the six 

days of crisis in Czechoslovakia which placed the Communist Party 

in undisputed control of the affairs of the republic. In most spheres of 
life this bloodless Czechoslovak “October Revolution” accelerated and 
deepened the revolution which had been launched in 1945." The national 
revolution, in the form of the expulsion of the Germans, has not, as some 
predicted, been reversed. The new policy of Slavonic co-operation, it is 
true, has, except for the new relationship of Czechs and Slovaks within 
the state, faded into the background as a result of the clash with Yugo- 
slavia and the rapprocehment with Eastern Germany. The economic and 
political revolutions have been extended, taking Czechoslovakia further 
along the road to socialism and a Communist state. A social and intel- 
lectual revolution is now under way, penetrating and transforming 
every corner of Czech and Slovak life. Unhampered by civil war or 
foreign intervention, the Czech and Slovak Communists have been able 
to effect these changes at a much more rapid pace than did the Russian 
Communists and have accomplished more of their objectives in three 
years than the latter did in a decade. 

In 1918 Masaryk and Benes had oriented the new Czechoslovakia 
on western examples. The republic had been an outpost of western 
ideas and until Munich, a line of French defence in Central Europe. 
Munich had put an end to its defensive function and delivered a profound 
shock to the western orientation in general, Now, since 1948, Gottwald, 
the Communist leader, now President, has oriented the new Czechoslo- 
vakia on the eastern model. The republic has become a westerly outpost 
of Soviet ideas and of Soviet defence in Central Europe. Czechoslo- 
vakia is now fully embarked on the Leninist-Stalinist path towards the 
ultimate goal of socialism and communism. For the first time, an experi- 
ment in establishing a communist state is being made in a state with 
experience in democracy and with a background profoundly different 
from that of Russia, China or any other state now under Communist rule. 

How far has the Soviet “way of life’ been copied or duplicated in 
Czechoslovakia? How far have Soviet patterns been adapted and modi- 
fied in their application to vastly different conditions? How far have 


*Assistant Professor of Government, Dartmouth College; was Senior Fellow, 
The Russian Institute, Columbia University, 1949-50, during which time he spent 
six weeks in Prague. 

‘See my article, “Revolutions in Prague,” International Journal, Vol. IV, 
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distinctive Czechoslovak forms of Communist organization developed 
in the course of the revolution? This article will attempt at least an 
interim report. It will omit from consideration the intimate diplomatic 
and military collaboration between Czechoslovakia and Soviet Russia, 
and the ever-widening economic co-operation. Its purpose is merely to 
assess the nature and the manner of the impact of Soviet ideas and 
institutions on Czechoslovakia, under Communist rule. 
* x * 

In the early years of the Czechoslovak revolution, even after Febru- 
ary, Gottwald had interpreted the course of events as demonstrating the 
possibility of a distinctive Czechoslovak national path towards socialism, 
without a dictatorship of the proletariat or civil war. In this respect he 
found himself in agreement with President Benes, who was likewise 
convinced that, without dictatorship or violence, a “socializing 
democracy” could be established in Czechoslovakia. This convergence 
of viewpoint between the outstanding Communist and non-Communist 
figures made possible the coalition of the National Front during the 
years 1945 to 1948. All Czechoslovaks seemed to be agreed on the 
feasibility and theedesirability of a peaceful Czechoslovak route to social- 
ism, following no single foreign pattern, but reflecting the revolutionary 
trend in the world at large. 

This was the keynote of the new Czechoslovak constitution, which 
was adopted on May Yth, 1948, the anniversary of the liberation of 
Prague by the Red Army. The sharp controversy between Communists 
and non-Communists over the new constitution had been settled in 
February in favour of the Communist viewpoint. Nevertheless the Com- 
munists, with complete power in their own hands, did not create a 
constitution in the image of the Soviet state. Instead, the constitution 
was adapted in its basic forms to the national traditions and the peculiar 
postwar conditions of Czechoslovak politics. The fundamental elements 
of the political structure of the First Republic—the Presidency, the 
Government and the National Assembly, and the relations of these 
principal organs to each other was taken over more or less intact into 
the new constitution. This structure, with its peculiarly Czechoslovak 
combination of presidential and responsible parliamentary systems, bore 
almost no resemblance to the structure of the Soviet state in the wake 
of revolution in 1918. Even the new elements of the constitution, such 
as the national committees as organs of local authority, and the Slovak 
national organs of state power, did not duplicate the local soviets or the 
machinery of the constituent parts of the Soviet federation. In fact, in 
important respects, such as universal franchise, the direct election of the 
Assembly, and the inclusion of far-reaching economic rights, the new 
constitution bore a greater likeness to the Stalin constitution of 1936 
than to the earlier Russian post-revolutionary basic laws. 

In its central principles, however, the new Czechoslovak constitu- 
tion approximated the Soviet constitutional system, Rejecting the 
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“separation of powers,” and the “checks and balances” of some western 
democracies, the fathers of the new Czechoslovak constitution spoke of 
“the single popular power,’ embodied in all organs of government. 
In particular, this “oneness of authority’’ was expressed in the elected 
National Assembly, to which all other organs were said to be accountable 
and responsible, and against which no other independent body, such as 
a Constitutional Court, could exercise its separate power. Even local 
organs, and the agencies of Slovak self-government, were, in accord 
with the principle of “democratic centralism,” subject ultimately to the 
control and direction of the central authority in Prague. Moreover, the 
rights of the individual against the state, very wide in their scope under 
the constitution, could be suspended and nullified if misused to threaten 
the state or its “people’s democratic order.” Provisions such as these 
brought the Czechoslovak constitution, as admitted by Soviet legal 
theorists, closer to the Stalin constitution than to “bourgeois” charters 
and constituted in their view its highly democratic character, second only 
to that of the Soviet state. It was, however, considerations such as the 
above that no doubt led President Benes to resign his office, rather than 
sign the new constitution. 

The transfer of power in February and the enactment of the new 
constitution in 1948 cleared the way for a sweeping expansion of the 
revolution already under way. Strangely enough, however, these events 
did not at first alter the Communist interpretation of the new system of 
power. They made no bones about the revolutionary character of the 
transformations. But these events were regarded merely as a continua- 
tion and completion of the “national and democratic revolution,” 
initiated by the liberation. The defeat of the February “counter-revolu- 
tion” was said to guarantee that there would be no return to the old 
pre-Munich order and that the revolution could begin to embrace more 
and more “socialist” tasks. The ultimate goal of policy was openly 
proclaimed to be “socialism”; the new constitution was said to provide 
the legal framework for a peaceful, “people’s democratic path’ towards 
socialism. It was clear to all observers that a decisive step had been 
taken in the direction of a society and a state strongly resembling the 
Soviet social and political system. None the less there was as yet no 
clear evidence that Soviet standards and Soviet patterns would be the 
exclusive prototypes of the new Czechoslovak state. The constitution 
itself, indeed, seemed to reveal the continuing desire to adapt Soviet 
examples to the unique conditions and the differing historical background 
of Czechoslovakia. 

A new stage in the Czechslovak revolution was opened in the course 
of 1948, especially after the breach between Yugoslavia and the other 
states of the “‘socialist’”’ camp. Georg Dimitrov, author of the People’s 
Front conception before the war, now became the spokesman of a new 
doctrine, first proclaimed in his speech at the end of the year at the 
3ulgarian Workers’ (Communist) Party conference. The People’s 
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Democracies were now presented, not as offering a distinctive national 
path towards socialism, but as illustrating the essential sameness of the 
transition to socialism in every country. Peculiar features of each 
people’s republic reflected the national uniqueness of each country’s 
development. In essence, however, they were all but new forms of the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat,’ hitherto embodied only in its Sovet 
form in Russia, The path which they followed was in substance the 
same Leninist path which Russia had trodden earlier. The “laws of 
development,” characteristic of the transition from capitalism to social- 
ism, perceived by Marx, Lenin and Stalin, and first demonstrated in 
practice by the Soviet Union, were equally applicable to the transition 
of the people’s democracies to socialism. The experience of the Soviet 
Union provided these latecomers with a rich store of knowledge and 
guidance. The idea of a ‘national path,’’ distinct from that of the Soviet 
Union, which had been proclaimed not only by the Yugosiav party but 
by leading figures of other Communist Parties, was termed a serious 
deviation from the science of Leninism-Stalinism. 

This theory, fully worked out by Soviet theorists during 1949 and 
1950, has been fully accepted and carefully followed by Czechoslovak 
Communists. There is said to be only one path to socialism, the Leninist 
path, based on the paramount idea of the proletarian dictatorship. 
Interestingly enough, Gottwald, an earlier spokesman of the “national 
path” to socialism, has never been criticized by Soviet writers for 
deviation, although such deviations have been condemned in every 
other eastern European country.’ Nor has there been any case in the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party comparable to the cases of Rajk, 
Kostov, or Gomulka, still less of Tito. The major case of “deviation” 
in Czechoslovakia, that of Clementis and other Slovak leaders, has been 
explained not in these terms, but as “bourgeois” Slovak nationalism, 
expressing itself in anti-Czech nationalist actions incompatible with 
Czech and Slovak proletarian solidarity. Unity in the party has thus 
far been preserved, under the continuing leadership of Gottwald, on the 
basis of the new doctrine of the single route to socialism.’ 

The crux of the theory of proletarian dictatorship, as developed by 
Lenin and Stalin, is the leading rdle of the Communist Party regarded 
as the “vanguard” of the ruling class, the working class. On the very 
day of the promulgation of the new constitution, Gottwald described th 

*See for example N. P. Farberov, Gosudarstvennoe pravo stran narodnot 
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1949 ) 


Since the above was written, Gottwald, in his report to the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party on February 22, 1951, denounced Clementis 
Slovak Communists as well as prominent Czech party members, including M 
Svermova, as “traitors” and “agent tt lass enemy.” Although these persons 
were not charged with Titoism, or national deviation, but with outright treas 
Gottwald declared in his discussion of their case that ‘Czechoslovakia will not be 
a second Yugoslavia.” (For Lasting Peace, For a Peoples’ Democracy! Marcl 
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Communist Party as “‘the political brain, the political motor which drives 
our whole life,” and explained that it “leads and influences,” and 
“directs the activity” of all other political parties and the mass organiza- 
tions which together constitute the National Front in its post-February 
form.’ These organizations, such as the trade unions, the youth and 
women’s associations, the Sokol gymnastic association, and others, 
together with the organs of government themselves, have become the 
“transmission belts” of Communist Party direction of public life. In 
February, according to Gottwald, “all the decisive levers of state power”’ 
passed into “reliable hands.”” What this means is explained by the 
Soviet text book on the public law of the people’s democracies. In addi- 
tion to the Presidency, now occupied by the Communist leader, Gottwald, 
16 of 23 members of the government formed after February were Com- 
munist Party members; 236 of the 300 deputies of the National Assembly 
were Communists ; 2000 of 4400 members of all national committees, and 
eighty per cent of the chairmen of the important regional national com- 
mittees, were Communists.° 

The Constitution itself, unlike the Soviet constitution of 1936, makes 
no mention of the Party. None the less the cardinal feature of Czecho- 
slovak politics since the February victory has been the predominant, 
almost exclusive rdéle of the Communist Party. Other parties do con- 
tinue to exist and are represented in the government and parliament. 
All of them, however, accept the leadership of the Communist Party, 
and their ultimate disappearance may be assumed, As a result of the 
paramount position of the Communist Party, the constitution is given 
a new substance, closer to the Soviet practice than the letter of its 
provisions suggests. No doubt this constitution, as was the case in the 
Soviet Union, will be replaced at a later date, to bring it into accord with 
the realities. In 1936 Stalin, in introducing the new Soviet constitution, 
argued that the “pillars of Socialism,” in particular the socialist owner- 
ship of the land and of the other means of production, had been achieved 
and must be embodied in a new system of fundamental laws. In Czecho- 
slovakia, when similar conditions have been fulfilled, a new constitution, 
more closely resembling the Soviet, codifying a socialist economy and 
recognizing the leading position of the Communist Party, may be 
expected. 

Meanwhile the constitution serves as the basis for a revolutionary 
transformation in the field of law. By its provisions any existing laws, 
constitutional or other, contrary to the principles of the constitution 
and the “people’s democratic order,’ are declared invalid. A radical 
revision of the legal structure as a whole has been carried through as a 
result of a far-reaching two-year plan of codification begun in the 


autumn of 1948. This culminated in 1950 in a new criminal code, a new 
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code of criminal procedure and a new admunstrative penal code, all 
regarded as instruments for the defence of the people’s democratic 
regime and the socialist order. A new civil code, placing socialist prop- 
erty at the centre of economic relations, and revising the laws of contract 
and inheritance, was enacted later in the year. Further laws have 
revolutionized other basic social institutions: the family, the school, 
higher education, the theatre and publishing, the civil service, nation- 
alized enterprises, agricultural co-operatives, the army, and even physical 
culture and sport. Little will soon be left of the earlier legal order, 
interited from Austria-Hungary and the first Czechoslovak republic. 
In the execution of this drastic and ambitious reform of all earlier legal 
norms, carried through at a rapid pace, the Soviet experience has been 
openly drawn upon as a useful model and source of guidance. [Now 
that the old legal order has been undermined and transformed by this 
legal revolution, strict adherence to, and enforcement of, “the new 
socialist legal system,” following the principle of “socialist legality” 
current in the Soviet Union, is regarded as a first imperative. 

The policies of “socialist industrialization” and “agricultural collecti- 
vization” were the instruments by which Stalin carried through, in the 
late twenties and early thirties ,the socialization of Russia. These are 
now viewed as the primary tasks of the Czechoslovak state in laying the 
foundations of socialism. As in the Soviet Union, it is assumed, these 
two policies are mutually interdependent, the one facilitating the other. 
Together they are expected to serve as the means of strengthening the 
productive capacity of the economy and of raising the living standards 
of the population. As in the Soviet Union, too, it is assumed, intense 
class conflict will characterize the execution of these policies, especially 
in the countryside where the fate of the farmers as a class is being 
determined. An alliance of workers with small and middle peasants, 
directed towards the restricting and eventually the elimination of the 
large peasants or kulaks, is considered the political basis of the eventual 
victory of socialism in the countryside 

The ultimate objective of socialism, it is said, can be achieved more 


rapidly than was the case in the Soviet Union, Not least of the advan- 
tages said to be enjoved by Czechoslovakia and other people’s democra 
cies 1s the fact that they are not breaking a path alone and unaided 
through the wilderness, but are following a path already cleared by the 


Soviet Union and are enjoying the tangible benefits of Soviet experience, 


Soviet guidance and advice, and Soviet technical and economic assist- 
ance. As a Soviet paper put it, a constant stream of delegations to the 
Soviet Union bring back to their countries “the miraculous experience”’ 
of the Soviet Union in the building of socialism.’ 


The achievement of the first objective iIndustrialization 


a “socialist l, 
is based on the first Czechoslovak Five Year Plan launched in 1949 


September, 1949 
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and on the upward revision of its targets, following the successful com- 
pletion of the first year of the plan. Unlike the earlier Two Year Plan 
(1946-8), the Five Year Plan provided for the comprehensive planning 
of the entire economy and aimed not at the mere restoration of the 
war-dislocated economy but at its fundamental reconstruction. As in the 
Soviet plans, great emphasis was laid on the development of heavy 
industry, although immediate improvements in the standard of life of 
the population were also envisaged. Of special importance was the 
raising of the industrial level of Slovakia, hitherto predominantly 
agrarian. Unlike the Soviet “perspective” plans, this first Czechoslovak 
plan was initiated immediately after the establishment of Communist 
power, and under conditions differing greatly from those present in the 
Soviet Union at the end of the twenties. Thus, industry was already 
highly developed and almost completely nationalized. As in Russia, 
agriculture was almost entirely in the hands of private farmers 

In February, 1950, the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
took the crucial decision to accelerate the tempo of socialist industrial- 
ization, and in particular to raise the planned targets of heavy industry, 
especially the machine construction industry. For instance, an increase 
of industrial output by ninety-two per cent, instead of the original 
fifty-seven per cent planned, was contemplated; the goal of machine 
production was to increase, during the Five Year Plan, by one hundred 
and thirty-one per cent, rather than by ninety-three per cent. The 
motives for this strategic change in objectives, early in the planning 
period, were said to be the reduction of dependence on imported western 
raw materials, and the increase in exports of heavy industrial products 
to the people’s democracies, thus supporting their socialist industrializa 
tion efforts. Another set of objectives was the strengthening of the size 
and influence of the industrial working class, and the laying of an even 
stronger industrial base for technical and other changes in the agricul- 
tural economy. Not least was the admitted desire to increase the defen- 
Sive capacity of the state, in the growing world crisis. These aims could 
hardly be reached without some sacrifice of potential improvements in 
the standard of living, but a continued rise in living standards was still 
planned 

It can be seen that the general purpose, and the motivations, of this 
acceleration of industrial production were not unlike those guiding the 
Soviet Union in its Five Year Plans. Even the tactics of acceleration in 
the midst of a plan were drawn from Soviet experience. Nor were the 
methods used in carrying out this scheme unlike those of the Soviet 
Union. The planning system had already been reorganized in 1949, with 
Dolansky, head of the Planning Commission, given ministerial status. 
A statute passed in 1950 created a new structure of nationalized enter- 
prise, similar to the Soviet corporation. The splitting of the Ministry 
of Industry into two separate ministries, one for heavy and one for light 
industry, was in the Soviet tradition, and may mark the beginning of 
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a transformation of the cabinet into a body of specialized industrial and 
functional chiefs comparable to the Soviet Council of Ministers. In 
industry, a campaign for socialist emulation and shock work has been 
waged. Figures comparable to Stakhanov have emerged in such a 
person as Vaclav Svoboda, Prague lathe-operator, who fulfilled his tasks 
under the Five Year Plan in one year by technical improvements and 
labour-saving devices. In every sphere Soviet experience is openly 
drawn upon. 

None the less differences in conditions in Czechoslovakia are not 
ignored. In particular, it is realized that a much higher degree of indus- 
trialization is already present as compared with the Soviet Union in 
1929. There has been no need therefore to push the industrialization of 
the country at the break-neck pace of the first Russian Five Year Plan. 
Even after the recent acceleration, the growth of industrial production 
as a whole, and of heavy industry in particular, is proceeding at a much 
slower tempo than under the first Soviet Five Year Plan. The pro- 
jected 11 per cent annual increase in industrial production under the 
accelerated Five Year Plan is compared with the 22 per cent of the 
first Soviet Plan, and the 16.5 per cent of the second. The present 
Czechoslovak plan is thus said, in authoritative economic analyses in the 
organ of the State Planning Office, Planované Hospodarstui (Planned 
Economy ), to be closer to the second Soviet plan. 

In April, 1949, Gottwald declared that “we shall not have socialism 
here without a transition of the village to socialism.” The building of a 
socialist agriculture could not however be carried through with the same 
ease or by the same methods as the creation of a socialist industry. The 
first major Communist measure in this field, as in Soviet Russia, was 
a new land reform (1948) which fostered the expansion of a small 
peasantry, far removed from collectivism or co-operative farming. The 
land was not nationalized, as had occurred in the early days of the Russian 
revolution. The contrary principle that the land belonged to those who 
tilled it was embedded in the new constitution. A few large estates were 
established as model state farms, but these still form an inconsequential 
feature of the agrarian scene. Machine tractor stations have been estab- 
lished, on the Soviet model, to give technical and mechanical assistance 
to small and medium farmers and to promote their co-operation. In 
early 1949, “united agricultural co-operatives” (JZD), as they are 
called in Czechoslovakia, were legally provided for, but by the end of 
the year only a handful of these had been formed. It was clear that the 
countryside was far from socialism and that the road to collectivism on 
the Soviet model would be slow and difficult. 

Even after February, 1950, and the decision to quicken the pace 
of re-orienting industry, there has been no attempt, as in Russia, to 
push through the collectivization of agriculture on a broad front in a 
short period of time. There has indeed been no urgent need for collecti- 
vization, comparable to the Soviet need, as a basis for rapid industrial 
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ization and as a means of meeting the food crisis of the cities. It has 
therefore been argued that only the free decision of individual farmers, 
learning the advantages of co-operative farming from their own experi- 
ence, would form a sound basis for the ultimate collectivization of agri- 
culture as a whole. The future was deemed to belong to the collective, 
with its higher productivity and its ‘socialist’ character. Meanwhile 
the peasants could be led in this direction only by persuasion, through 
various “lower” forms of partial co-operation, to the “higher” form of 
co-operation represented by the Soviet ‘‘artel,” the prototype of agri- 
cultural co-operation of a “‘socialist” type. 

The cultural revolution now taking place has been summed up by 
Vaclav Kopecky, the Minister of Information, as follows: 

In the cultural revolution which our land has been experienc- 
ing in its fullest intensity since February, 1948, the example of 
the Soviet Union is for us the definitive guide, whether it is a 
matter of education, science or art, the theatre and music, culture 
and the serving of the cultural needs of the people. According to 
the model of the Soviet Union we wish to create here, too, a new 
art, growing out of the creative method of socialist realism. 

Enough has been said to indicate how far the Czechs and Slovaks 
have moved away from the concept of a distinctive Czechoslovak national 
path towards the idea of a common and uniform path of all countries on 
the way to socialism. The impact of the Soviet Union is great. Even dis- 
tinctive forms of political and economic action sometimes scarcely 
conceal the fundamental identity in substance. Yet it is difficult to 
answer the questions raised at the outset categorically, For one thing, 
constant talk of “following the Soviet example’ may hide the degree 
to which unique and distinctive methods are being used in the concrete 
situation of Czechoslovak life. Only the course of time will reveal the 
extent to which fundamental likenesses or differences are merely tempor- 
ary products of a revolution in its earlier stages. Many may eventually 
be superseded by more permanent patterns, unique or identical, as com- 
pared with Soviet patterns. 

The experience of the Soviet Union itself should warn us against 
hasty conclusions in this respect. The ‘‘western” ideas of Marx and 
Engels, planted in Russian soil, have borne strange fruit. An interesting 
cross-fertilization of ideas and new conditions is taking place as these 
“hybrids” in turn are transplanted to Czechoslovak conditions. Constant 
evolution of these ideas is as inevitable in Czechoslovakia as it was in 
Soviet Russia during the past three decades. What form communism 
may take in Czechoslovakia thirty years hence is a fascinating question, 


unanswerable at the present time. The interim evidence presented in 


this article can only suggest the present trends of development and the 


framework of subsequent evolution. 


Hanover, N. H., February 13, 1951 











FINLAND TODAY 
Erik Sletholt* 


INNISH DEMOCRACY is no novelty. In fact, Finland is one of the 
oldest democratic states in the world. In the national epic of Fin- 
land,—the Kalevala,—which is based on the popular sagas of 
find reflected the freedom of the individual and an 


understanding of human rights. During Finland’s 650 years of union 


ancient times, we 


Swedes 


with Sweden, the Finlanders enjoyed the same rights as the 
themselves, and they were permitted to acquire Western culture, as 
well as the western conception of order and legality. Throughout the 
next 100 years of union with Russia, the country maintained and 
guarded the rights it had won, and at the time of her independence in 
1917, Finland was ready to take her place among the democratic nations 
of the world. 

The national treasure of Finland lies in her forests. 64 per cent of 
the country’s 147,000 square miles is covered with forests, and timber 
and timber products have therefore been her main export articles since 
her independence. Shipping is essential to Finland’s trade, due to her 
geographical situation, and although shipping, due to climatic conditions, 
has been seasonal even up to modern times, the Finnish people have 
always been conscious of the importance of a large merchant fleet. 

As a consequence of the Swedish-Russian war, Finland was detached 
from Sweden in 1809 and united to Russia as an autonomous Grand 
Duchy. For various causes the two following decades were on the 
whole unfavourable ones for the shipping and commercial interests of 
Finland. The merchant marine of the country, which was approxi 
mately 50,000 tons in 1815, diminished in ten years to 35,000 tons 

The favourable development of Finnish sailing ship navigation, that 
began in the middle of the 1830's and continued in the following decade, 
was primarily due to the considerable changes caused to international 
trade by the emergence of economic liberalism in England. Thanks to 
improved economic conditions the shipyards of Finland became heavily 
engaged, for long distance sailing on the seven seas now really began. 

When Finland obtained sovereignty in the spring of 1918, as a result 
of her struggle for freedom, this also caused enormous constructive 
changes in the field of political economy. After numerous difficulties 
her trade with the West once more got under way in 1919. Maritime 
connections became of greater importance to Finland after her inde- 
pendence. About 70 per cent of her exports were earlier transported by 


Co 
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sea, but now 95 per cent of them needed cargo space in vessels pro- 
ceeding westward and southward. During the following period, from 
1919 to 1939, the mercantile shipping of Finland grew in volume to 
670,000 tons,—more than twice as much as in 1918. At the outbreak 
of the second world war, Finland’s own tonnage carried 41 per cent of 
her whole foreign trade. 

The second world war was a hard blow for Finland, economically 
as well as politically. Her population in 1939 was approximately 4 mil- 
lion people. At the conclusion of the war the country had lost 85,000 
of its most able men, and there were 50,000 invalids. 62 per cent of 
Finland’s merchant fleet had been lost during the war and another 
7 per cent was claimed by Russia as part of the war reparations. 13 per 
cent of Finland’s territory was seized by Russia, and the 450,000 inhabi- 
tants of these areas had to be given shelter and work in other parts of 
the country. The territory taken over by Russia represented in 1938 
10 to 12 per cent of Finland’s agricultural and industrial production as 
well as great forest districts. It also represented one-third of the 
country’s fisheries and one-quarter of the developed hydro-electric 
power. Altogether the lost areas represent approximately 13 per cent 
of the country‘s total national economy. The war casualties represented 
7.2 per cent of Finland’s labour force, without reckoning the war invalids. 
The 450,000 evacuated persons from the ceded areas not only had to be 
provided for, they also had to be given compensation for their losses. 
The national debt, which in 1939 was $15.5 millions, had in 1947 risen 
to $462 millions. Industrial production was at a standstill, raw materials 
were totally lacking, and the country’s immediate task was to fulfill its 
war reparations to Russia,—$300 millions worth of goods. 

It was another blow to Finland to find that Russia had estimated 
war reparations at pre-war prices. Due to the post-war rise in prices, 
it meant in effect that Finland had to pay close to $600 millions. How- 
ever, Russia agreed that instead of delivering the goods on a six-year 
plan, Finland should be granted eight years. It is said in the war 
reparations clause: ‘“The damage caused by Finland’s aggression against 
Russia shall be repaired over six years, to the amount of $300 milli 
payable in goods. The goods shall consist of saw mill products, pulp, 
paper, seagoing vessels and riverboats, cables, machinery and complete 
machinery for factories.” As already mentioned, the prices were set 
according to the 1938 level, whereas Finland had taken it for granted 
that the prices would be the post-war ones. 

The pre-war export of products from the metal industry had only 
been 4 per cent of the country’s entire export, and the Russian demar | 


for these articles meant that Finland had to more than double her metal 
industry. This increase in itself created considerable difficulties, as 
before the war Finland had already been short of skilled workers for 
her industrial plants. 


Finland’s difficulty in complying with her war reparations to Russia 
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was to a great extent increased, because as much as two-thirds of the 
whole amount had to be paid in goods from the metal industry, including 
ships and cable products, whereas only one-third was wanted from her 
natural industry,—lumber and pulp. Apart from the fact that the metal 
industry was too small, the raw material had to be imported, and in 
some instances the whole machinery or machine parts had to be bought 
from foreign countries. This has, of course, made Finnish deliveries to 
Russia largely dependent on the ability of foreign countries to fill 
Finland’s quota on time, and a few delays have been inevitable. For 
delayed deliveries Finland has to pay 5 per cent compensation in goods. 

Another factor complicating Finland’s deliveries was her lack of 
tonnage. As previously mentioned, Finland lost during the war much 
of her shipping, and had, after another 7 per cent had been handed over 
to Russia, only one-third of her pre-war merchant fleet left. \When we 
also remember that Finland before the war had been able to handle only 
one-third of her foreign trade on her own ships, her great difficulty 
becomes obvious. However, despite the fact that Russia later demanded 
that 30 per cent of the metal goods should be made up of new ships, the 
rebuilding of Finland’s merchant fleet is rapidly nearing completion, 

A very important question for Finnish industry, and_ especially 
export industry, is that of the hydro-electric power plants. As already 
indicated, a considerable part of the developed water power had been 
lost to Russia and industry was critically hampered by lack of power. 
Industry alone needed 3,000 million KWH a year, whereas the entire 
production of electrical power in 1947 only amounted to 2,500 millions. 
But at that time nine new power plants were under construction and 
were being put into operation as they were finished. The immediate need 
was therefore already covered at the end of 1949, and whn the last one 
is completed this year, the capacity will be altogether 4,500 million KWH 
a year. 

At the same time that Finland, because of her war reparations to 
Russia, had to face a task which even under normal, peaceful conditions 
she would have had difficulties in fulfilling, she has also had to fight the 
general unsatisfaction on her labour market. The lack of skilled workers 
pressed wages up, and the efforts to keep wages down in order to curb 
the trend towards inflation has not by any means been successful. 

The question of wages and prices has actually been the central 
economic problem ever since the war. Wages during the war were 
frozen in order to prevent inflation. This meant that after the war they 
only covered two-thirds of the overall cost of living. The workers’ 
request for full compensation was importunate, and it was not possible 
for the government to quieten the demands. The political pressure to 
enforce the payment of war reparations to Russia also counted heavily 
in the workers’ favour. The increase in salaries was therefore put into 
effect during the fall of 1944, and had in June 1945 already reached 
a level that was 450 per cent above the 1939 level. However, the 
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increase in wages caused in the second half of 1945 a considerable rise 
in prices,—which again brought new demands for higher wages. 

In these circumstances it has not been possible for Finland to main- 
tain a balanced budget without heavy taxation. Direct taxation—that is 
on income and property—long ago reached the point above which taxes 
could not be raised without jeopardy to the balance and soundness of 
economic life. When increase of direct taxation thus proved impossible, 
the government turned to indirect taxation, which was already unusually 
high. In 1947, for example, the government of Finland could show a 
direct taxation revenue of 21 billion Finnish Marks, whereas the indirect 
taxation revenue showed 20 billions. 

The lack of housing accommodation in Finland is due not only to 
the damage caused by the war and the impossibility of new construction, 
but also to the demand for housing for war refugees. The very restricted 
building activity after the war was based mainly on colonization. How- 
ever, a great number of the refugees wanted to settle in the cities, par- 
ticularly in the capital and the greater industrial centres, where the lack 
of housing accordingly has become a grave social and economic problem. 
Therefore a strict rationing of rooms was put into effect on a communal 
basis. The rule is one room per person, and this system has been main- 
tained till now and will probably prevail for many years yet. The basic 
needs for large scale house building are raw materials, capital and workers, 
and Finland lacks all these. However, both 1949 and 1950 showed an 
increase in construction activities, made possible because of the grants 
given by the government. Thus 15,000 apartments were under construc- 
tion in 1950, although only 11,000 of them were completed at the end 
of the building season. The plans for 1951 had to be revised due to 
new difficulties in obtaining raw materials. Another reducing factor to 
be mentioned is the general rise in building costs, due, for instance, to 
wages that have grown out of hand. Furthermore, the government has 
decided to cut down severely the building activities of the different 
branches of administration, the expansion of which can only enter into 
question for reasons of employment policy. 

On the other hand, the present inflationary trend tends to favour the 
tying up of monetary funds in real values, which is expressed not only 
in investments in existing real capital, but also in the creation of new 
real capital. With the level of industrial production remaining high, and 
with sales prospects good, it is natural that industrial investment activi- 
ties should also be very extensive. This factor, together with the 
increased propensity for private investments, may maintain construction 
activities at a high level, in spite of the factors reducing the volume of 


construction, mentioned above. 


[t had been expected that the total of unemployment would attain 
its peak early in 1950 with a number of 75,000. Fortunately the number 
never exceeded 59,000 at any time throughout the year. Anticipated 


and actual unemployment, taking the entire unemployment season into 
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consideration, were roughly equal, calculated in man-hours. As the 
majority of those registered as unemployed could always be placed 
immediately in relief work, the total actually without any work never 
exceeded the 26,000-mark during the winter season. 

The prediction of future trends of economic development is excep- 
tionally difficult at the moment. General economic development in the 
world today is by no means governed by purely economic, but political 
factors,—economic factors being forced to adapt themselves to the 
pressure. The Korean conflict and the rearmament occasioned by it 
have already greatly upset the economy of many countries, The fact 
that national resources are made to serve the ends of war necessarily 
leads to a reorganization of production capacity and production, and 
hence, to completely controlled economy, for which preparations have 
been made in the U.S.A., for instance. The price front is in a state of 
flux, and, together with the rising level of costs and partial inflationary 
psychosis, it threatens to deprive monetary equilibrium of its founda- 
tions throughout the world. In these circumstances, the prognosis 
cannot be based on economic factors only,—the potential influence of 
certain political power factors must also be considered. 

Finland’s foreign trade, together with her domestic cost level, con- 
stitutes the decisive factor for the future trends of her economic life. 
As a result of the efforts towards free world trade, trade between the 
so-called Marshall countries in Europe has been established on a much 
more stable basis than before. Also, the establishment of the European 
Payments Union is likely to improve trade prospects. The same applies 
to the so-called GATT Agreement, the obpect of which is to remove 
obstacles to trade and to reduce customs duties. Political uncertainty 
and the risk of war have greatly increased the demand for different 
commodities, primarily for strategic raw materials, bringing about in 
certain cases shortages which have resulted in great price increases. 
This development has also had an increasing effect on the demand for 
Finland’s most important export articles,—the products of the lumber 
industry. Because of the great demand, the price level for both paper 
and pulp has been on the rise, and an inadequate supply has already 
led to considerable over-pricing in certain cases. 

In considering the real prospects of Finland’s foreign trade, the new 
5-year agreement concluded with Russia must be mentioned. By the 
agreement, Finland must supply Russia with various commodities, 
mainly shipbuilding and engineering shop products, to a minimum value 
of 13 billion Finnish Marks ($58 millions). In exchange Finland has 
to import from Russia grain, cattle feeds and steel to approximately the 
same value. The agreement with Russia makes the question of fluctua- 
tion on her domestic cost level still more topical. The agreement clause, 
according to which prices for commodities supplied are to be fixed on 
the basis of world market prices, makes it essential that Finnish exporters 
be able to deliver their products at prices competitive according to the 
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present rate of exchange. The realization that as it is, the cost level in 
Finland has risen over that of other countries, calculated according to 
the rates of exchange, shows that there may be some danger that exports 
cannot be initiated without assistance from the government, or without 
devaluation. 

The export prospects for 1951 will therefore be largely dependent 
on the development of the domestic cost level, In spite of devaluations 
and price increases on the world market, the prices of Finland's most 
important export products, in terms of Finnish Marks, are only slightly 
higher than in 1948. On the other hand, the domestic wage level had 
already at the end of 1950 risen about 30 per cent. The disproportion, 
without a strong increase in export prices, would therefore be so marked 
in 1951 that a stagnation of exports or a new devaluation may prove 
unavoidable at the beginning of the next shipping season. 

During the same period of time the world market prices on the most 
important of Finland’s import articles have risen 15 to 30 per cent, 
which greatly exceeds the increase in her export prices. For import 
prices, however, the strong price rise on the world market seemed to 
have leveled off during the early part of the fall of 1950, whereas the 
prices on export products still show a rising trend. 

The best trade connection Finland has is England, whose part in 
Finnish foreign trade amounts to 24 per cent of her exports and 21 per 
cent of her imports. After England come U.S.A., France, Denmark and 
the Netherlands. Finland’s trade with Russia amounted to 14.5 per cent 
of her imports and 9.5 per cent of her exports during the first half 
of 1950. 

For agriculture also, future prospects are so far very difficult to 
predict. Before the war Finland could pride herself on 80 per cent 
self-sufficiency in agricultural products. By the end of 1950 the country 
had again attained self-sufficiency in dairy and livestock production and 
it has been possible to release, for example, cheese for export. Production 
will probably continue to increase. However, during the fall of 1950 
grain prices rose again, wheat by 35 per cent and rye by 30 per cent. 
The average degree of mechanization and rationalization, and intensity 
of agricultural production are still low in Finland, and the chances of 
her agriculture being able to compete with foreign agricultural products 
are further weakened by her relatively unfavourable climatic conditions. 
If it is desired to improve the degree of self-sufficiency in field cultiva- 
tion products, governmental assistance is still required. 

The volume of industrial production reached in 1950 its post-war 
peak level in all branches. The real prerequisites for the maintenance of 
a high volume in 1951 exist, unless the international situation should 
become critical. Deliveries by the war reparations industries had been 
so much reduced at the end of 1950 that about 10,000 workers would 
be released from war reparations deliveries, primarily in engineering. 


The trade agreement with Russia that is to begin in 1951 will con- 
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siderably affect the potential of the metal industry. According to a 
preliminary estimate, deliveries within the agreement will provide work 
for some 10,000 metal industry workers,—the equivalent of the number 
of workers released from war reparations deliveries. Another great 
export article to Russia within the agreement will be prefabricated 
timber houses, as Finland is to supply such houses to a total floor area 
of 8 million square feet. 

Altogether, Finland’s economic development in 1951 depends on 
many uncertain factors. Real production conditions seem good. The 
uncertain factors that may jeopardize this favourable development in- 
clude the increased risk of an international war and the unbalanced 
state of Finland’s internal price and cost level, which may lead not only 
to continuous weakening in the domestic purchasing power of money, 
but also to exports encountering difficulties due to the excessive rise in 
the cost level, and to a collapse in the foreign purchasing power of the 
Mark through devaluation. 

Today, in February 1951, it looks as though Finland is facing greater 
economic difficulties than any time since the second World War. Her 
chances of meeting and mastering the approaching crisis seem almost 
microscopic. There are no reserves whatever in the country ;—it lives 
from day to day as far as both raw materials and consumers’ goods are 
concerned. That certain countries, including Finland, still profit on the 
scarcity of various goods in the world and sell their export articles at 
record prices, is a poor consolation. 

It has not been possible to re-establish stability in the economic life 
of the country, and the cost of production, already very high, has during 
the last year risen more than in any other country in Europe. The cost 
of living index went up from 833 points in January 1950 to 998 in 
December (1938 index 100 points) and during the month of January 
1951 another 40 points. The competition between wages and prices 
accelerated throughout 1950—the wage level rose by an average of 
30 per cent—and strikes and threats of strikes have been a daily 
occurrence 

One of the most dangerous strikes took place in November 1950, 
at the time of the Finnish communal elections, when 10,000 metal 
workers struck and the railroad workers threatened to strike. A tem- 
porary agreement was reached, but the conflicts were by no means 
solved. 

No one can today foresee the end of the competition between wages 
and prices. New measures are being planned, and this time they are 
expected to be harder than ever, Some warnings, which show the 
seriousness behind the words, have already been given. The results of 
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price and wages policy. Instead they have tried to ease the pressure, 
for instance by giving price subsidies and higher child subsidies. 

Food and clothing articles have long been unrationed in Finland. 
However, the strong purchasing power and the enormous buying incli- 
nation among the public compared with the existing volume of goods, 
have led to a scarcity of many articles. In some instances it has even 
been necessary to impose new regulations. In order to alleviate some 
of the misery, the state has to a certain degree tried to establish a price 
freezing. At the same time the price on liquor went up by 20 per cent 
at new year, and the trade tax increased another 5 per cent. 

One of the encouraging factors in 1950 was increased production. 
Despite the strike during the fall that lasted approximately two months 
and cost the country $150 millions, the total results both for home and 
export industries were more favourable than in 1949. Construction 
activities have increased so rapidly, as previously mentioned, that the 
most important building materials, in spite of increased production, are 
starting to run out. Due to the abnormal demand it has become neces- 
sary to regulate the distribution of cement and ferro-concrete. Building 
prices have been showing a strong increase, and in order to obtain office 
space of some 1000 square feet, one must make a down payment of 
$3,500 to $4,000 and pay around $70 a month in rent. Apartment 
buildings are constructed only on a very small scale, and there the rents 
are, in comparison, higher. 

As far as farming is concerned, the rainfall in the most important 
agricultural areas was close to twice the normal last year. This has 
reduced quality, but otherwise the crops must be regarded as good. Milk 
production has increased, as has butter and cheese production. As an 
example, cheese production in 1950 amounted to some 35 million Ibs., 
in other words, 35 per cent more than the highest annual production 
before the war. 

The only anti-inflationary factor one can observe today is the 
increasing lack of capital. The volume of investments is therefore 
diminishing from month to month. A reduction of this type may to a 
certain extent be favourable, but the danger is that the lack of capital 
in the long run may disrupt production and cause damages to the society 

The internal political situation is also a little uncertain. For the first 
time since long before the war, Finland had in 1950 a government which 
was exclusively composed of the right wing parties. The communal 
elections in November, however, showed a startling change. The right 
wing parties, which ever since the war had had a slight total majority, 
dropped for the first time to less than 50 per cent of the total votes, 
whereas the communists showed a strong increase. The communists, 
[People’s Democratic Party] who had been declining more and more 
since 1944, recovered strongly and gained one-quarter of the entire votes. 
The party in power always loses | 
spelled doom for the right wing parties in Finland. The Socialist Demo- 
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cratic party chose to stay out of the government and made themselves 
instead leaders of strike action. However, if they thereby thought that 
they could crush the communists, they were greatly mistaken. The 
inflation itself, which first and foremost hits wage-earners, explains fully 
the headway made by the communists. 

What are the essential problems for the average citizen of today’s 
Finland? For him, as well as for the political and economic experts, 
they are closely connected with the country’s production and the entire 
economic system. There are the price and wages problem, inflation, and 
shortage of goods, all of immediate importance for the individual. Before 
Finland can again settle down to a peaceful and well regulated life, she 
has a long way to go. 

One citizen out of nine in Finland is a refugee, one man out of 
sixteen is an invalid, one woman out of seventeen is a war widow, and 
every one infant out of twenty-five is a war orphan. The future seems 
gray and dreary, but the Finnish people have proven before that they 
are able to deal with disastrous situations. The day-to-day political 
storms are very often superficial only. In historical perspective they 
may one day be considered as mere ripples on the surface, under which 
is hidden quietness and peace, For the future, developments in Finland 
are dependent on the question of war or peace between the great nations 


of the world. 


Toronto, March 1951. 





THE RETURN TO ISRAEL 
Alfred Bonne* 


N A WORLD in transformation the rapidly changing scene in the new 

State of Israel probably presents a unique picture: A State is being 

established with the clearly stated goal of multiplying its population 
in the course of a few years. Immediately after its foundation in May, 
1948 Israel had less than half of the present population of 1.3 million 
inhabitants. If immigration continues on the present scale, the new 
State will have reached the two million mark by 1953 or 1954. The 
demographic picture of Israel is in a state of complete flux; that is to 
say, it is undergoing profound changes with regard to the number, the 
composition and the location of its population. The absolute figures 
involved are perhaps not imposing ; but the problems and implications of 
such a revolutionary change on the economic, social and political plane, 
exceed by far the purely numerical dimension. 

There have been other mass migrations in recent history, some of 
them considerably larger in scope. But one aspect is quite peculiar to 
the scene in Israel: the ingathering of large numbers of people coming 
from vastly different regions with an extremely varied cultural, social 
and economic background. Their main ties are a common religious 
heritage and the hope of rebuilding a nation on the soil of the old home 
land. It is a rehabilitation project of appalling magnitude, not only in 
terms of the tasks involved, but also because of the vast differences which 
characterize the various groups of newcomers. The term “rehabilitation” 
is meant here to include (a) acommodation, shelter and clothing of the 
newcomers during the first stage of their stay; and (b) their gradual 
integration into the economic, cultural and social life of the new nation 
as fully equal and productive citizens. It also includes the adjustment 


problems of the immigrants immediately on their arrival, and the prob 
lems involved in their gradual absorption 

The experience gained during the first months is of crucial 1m- 
portance for the tinal successful rehabilitation of the newcomers. Yet 
even where the first contacts with the new surroundings have been 
favourable, the newcomers still have to go through numerous stages of 
adjustment before they become completely integrated and rooted in the 
country. Yet before dwelling on these problems we have to obtain a 
clearer notion of the numbers involved. 

Immediately upon the establishment of the State in May 1948, the 


gates of Israel were thrown open and a wave of immigration poured in 
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which in relative figures, is a unique phenomenon in the history of world 
immigration. Between May and December, 1948, 102,819 immigrants 
arrived. 1949 brought an influx of 239,041 persons, In spite of the 
increasing difficulties involved in the quick absorption of the newcomers, 
more than 170,000 additional people found their way into Israel in 1950. 
The total for the 32 months period 1948-1950 amounts to 512,000; 
which represents an average rate of 22 per cent a year. 

There were fluctuations in the monthly immigration rate over this 
1 by conditions prevailing in the countries ot 


biti 


period These were cause 
origin of the immigrants and by difficulties in finding accommodation in 
the reception centres in Israel. While considerable preparations preceded 
the arrival of the newcomers and the various problems produced by 
such a mass intlux were closely studied in advance, the course of events 
proved that numerous aspects of such mass migration and settlement 
had not been fully foreseen. Mass immigration in the form of an attempt 
to transplant, in the shortest possible time, a community rooted else- 
where, had never been tried before on such a scale. And many of the 
problems which arose immediately and are still worrying those in charge 
of reception and absorption of newcomers, have not yet found an entirely 


satisfactory solution. This refers primarily to the economic issues of 


absorption in their bearing on the immigrants as well as in their effect 
on the resident population. 

In one respect, however, it can be stated that the main objective has 
been fully achieved. Zionism, from its inception, was based on the idea 
of the return of the Jews to the land and to agriculture. This was an 
ideologically motivated programme and was actually in conflict with 
current economic and social trends 

In many developed countries in recent generations there has been a 
shifting of employment from agriculture towards industry and services 
occupations. The return to the land remained, however, a fundamental 
credo of the Zionist movement. The occupational adjustment of the 
newcomers has followed this ideological impetus up to the present day 
and is maintained by a conscious policy of financial support and backing 
of agricultural settlers. Thus, Israel’s present economy shows a rela- 
tively high percentage of agriculturists. It would have been understand- 
able if large numbers of unselected immigrants pouring into Israel 
primarily from urban centres, should gravitate towards urban places of 
settlement and their more attractive conditions and amenities of life. 
But data indicating the localities of initial absorption of the immigrants 
show that nearly 30 per cent of the newcomers settled down in villages, 
collective settlements and small-holders’ settlements; about the same 
percentage went straight to the towns. A considerable percentage is 
still to be found in the transitory places, such as labor camps and work 
villages (ma’abarot) which account for nearly 17 per cent of the new- 
comers; 14 per cent of the immigrants, according to the same statistics, 
have made housing arrangements through relatives and friends. 
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The percentages for the various categories of absorption places have 
been subject to considerable changes during this three year period, They 
reflect the changing administrative methods applied to the tasks of 
reception and initial absorption of immigrants within the social fabric 
of the country. 

So far we have only dealt with the general data referring to the 
scope of the problem. We now have to deal with the main aspects in- 
volved in the absorption of the newcomers. 

It goes without saying that statistical registration of mass immigra- 
tion into a small country does not yet prove that the newcomers have 
been absorbed economically, socially and culturally. Economically the 
crucial question is, how far have the immigrants become integrated and 
self-supporting. 

The test for economic integration seems to be quite simple. An 
individual becomes fully integrated if he has found work which provides 
him with an income, either in cash or in kind, sufficient to maintain 
himself and his dependents. But this criterion does not satisfy the 
economist who thinks in terms of the soundness of the national economy. 
He does not regard the mere fact of a salary being paid, for instance, to 
a Government official, or even to a building worker, as sufficient proof 
of the healthy state of the national economy if this national economy is 
at the same time dependent on very considerable financial support from 
abroad. The economy of the State of Israel was, and still is at present, 
vitally dependent on such an influx of foreign capital. The import per 
capita of foreign capital equals or exceeds the capital influx into highly 
capitalised countries, such as South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, etc. 
But this fact in itself is no argument against the healthy state of a 
country’s economy, if it has to cope with a situation such as now prevails 
in Israel. The doubling of population in an area in a very short time 
would require the means of production to be provided from abroad 
either through loans or, if the area concerned is abundantly endowed 
with natural resources, through their exchange against means of pro- 
duction. In the State of Israel natural resources are not abundant; 
certainly they cannot in the present stage appreciably facilitate the devel- 
opment of sources of livelihood for newcomers. The only alternative is, 
therefore, to see to it that a steady flow of productive capital should be 
maintained, to an amount which corresponds to the unique scope of 
immigration. It is a contest between population increase on the one 
hand and the growth of productive resources on the other. During the 
first phases of this contest a striking disproportion between output and 
demand is unavoidable. The test, however, will come after mass immi- 
gration has come to an end and the present development plans have 
become reality. The present 1.3 million inhabitants will then have 
increased to more than 2 millions. Consumption has then to be at a 
much higher level than at the present austerity controlled standards, and 
must approach the levels prevailing before mass immigration started. 
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Productivity will have to increase following the constant efforts to 
improve methods and efficiency. International financial obligations will 
have to be met, in accordance with commitments entered into, out of the 
greatly expanded nations il income and export surplus 

In the light of past experience there is no reason to doubt that the 
realisation of a well conceived investment programme would not achieve 
this goal. 

What is the approximate extent of the capital needs implied in such 
a mass immigration? It is evident that the main problem does not lie in 
the financing of the immediate requirements for food and shelter, though 
they must be peoveies forthwith and are more urgent than the measures 
for the permanent absorption of newcomers. The institutions charged 
with the task of reception and care of the immigrants on arrival and 
during the first months thereafter, have to spend, month after month, 
many millions of dollars for this purpose. These allocations are only a 
fraction of the tremendous requirements connected with the economic 
integration of the newcomers. But even so, they amount altogether to an 
impressive sum: on the basis of an average expenditure of $250 per 
immigrant, an amount of $150,000,000 has to be alloted for the three- 
year period. 

A much more significant item is the provision of permanent housing. 
Since building is expensive—owing to the high level of wages and the 
exorbitant prices of building material—the average housing investment 
has been estimated at nearly $800 per immigrant, or $475 million for 
600,000 people. This amount does not yet include public works and 
public buildings for which $210 million have been introduced in the 
budget of expe nditures 

Though the provision of housing is particularly important, also from 
the viewpoint of immediate employment of the newcomers, their perman 
ent occupation is, of course, not assured by it. The creation of permanent 
productive working places is contingent upon the availability of means 
of production to be used for the establishment of new farms, irrigation 
projects, industrial plants, transport enterprises, services etc. On the 
basis of past experience in the country, and taking into account the 


A } 
I 


present level of prices, we would arrive at a figure of about $3,200 per 
earner in the form of capital investments req tired. Assuming now that 
one earner maintains two dependents, we have to multiply the figure 


by 200,000 and arrive at an amount of approximately $635 million 
to cover the capital investment required for an immigration of 600,000 
persons. 

This is a formidable amount, the more so since it has to be comple 
mented by the above-mentioned allocations for investment in public 
buildings, roads, and the initial needs of immigrants; altogether the 
total sum needed amounts to $1500 millions. 

It would have been utterly impossible to think of raising such a sum 
only ten years ago. Zionist literature dealing with the prerequisites of 
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colonisation in Palestine remained within a traditional pattern of finance 
up to the second world war. Until that time the scope and speed of the 
resettlement work did not differ much from older concepts developed 
twenty years ago. It is only through the dynamic impetus injected by 
the Prime Minister, Mr, David Ben Gurion, into Zionist political and 
economic thought, that such huge amounts have become feasible concepts. 
Projects which sounded fantastic only yesterday have now become 
practical goals. However, this is not due to the economic attractions 
associated with the Zionist programme. To assume that the economic 
reasoning behind the concept of mass immigration started from an 
appraisal of the economic potentialities of the country, would be quite 
incorrect ; it worked the other way around. The point of departure was 
political, with manpower requirements playing a preponderant réle. An 
immigration goal was fixed accordingly, and the economic and technical 
experts had to provide the ways and means of economic absorption. 

The question now arises of the sources of supply of such huge 
amounts. While it is quite impossible to regard all the assumptions made 
in assessing the flow of these moneys as proved, there are fair indications 
that very considerable amounts will be forthcoming to finance the 
rehabilitation programme. 

In its published statements and through ministerial and other spokes- 
men the Government of Israel has indicated its plans for the collection 
and pooling of its three-year programme of development and absorption 
of immigrants. The types of funds, or the channels through which such 
funds might be derived, were classified in four categories : 

(a) Philanthropic Contributions ; 

(b) intergovernmental loans and grants ; 

(c) private investments in the forms of loans and equity participa- 

tion; and 

(d) governmental borrowing from individuals and non-govern- 

mental institutions. 

It is remarkable to what an extent the new and already heavily taxed 
community in Israel itself is included among the fund-raising factors. 
Of the total amount needed for this investment programme, $1 billion 
will be sought in the United States, according to the Israeli Govern- 
ment’s plans, while other countries, primarily Israel, will be asked to 
provide the balance of one-half billion dollars. Of the half billion dollars 
to be supplied from outside the United States, the larger proportion 
would inevitably have to come from Israel since (a) foreign exchange 
restrictions often limit the flow of contributions and investments from 
countries other than the United States to Israel; and (b) the numbers 


nd resources of Jews outside the United States and Israel are relatively 
limited. Actually, some inter-governmental loans from countries other 
than the United States are a possibility but not a probability. It is 


likely that between $350 and $400 million of the $500 million total 
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allocated to countries other than the United States will have to come 
from Israel, out of the savings of its settled population. 

The Government of Israel estimates that the total national income 
during the years 1951-53 will amount to £11288 millions. The total 
private savings during the same period will amount to £1142 million. 
This degree of private savings can be achieved only by curbing con- 
sumption through a strict austerity programme and by heavy taxation, 
as adopted in the Government’s economic plan for the near future. 
These savings will be available as an investment to cover part of the 
amounts necessary for carrying out the four year economic programme. 
Converted into dollars these savings will amount to $397,000,000 ; this 
sum can be regarded as the private savings in Israel to be contributed 
towards the total capital needed for the absorption and integration of 
the new immigrants, 

Among the financial transactions planned in the U.S., the bond issue 
of $500,000,000 is the largest single source of funds; it is intended to 
achieve this goal over a period of three years. In addition, the campaign 
for philanthropic contributions will be continued, as well as the efforts 
to obtain private capital investments, loans and intergovernmental credits 
and grants. 

It is difficult at the present stage to give an appraisal of the prospects 
of these various projects. The most reassuring fact in favour of the 
success of these activities is the steady growth of the country’s economy 
owing to the flow of foreign capital into productive channels. During 
recent years the investments made in agricultural enterprises have borne 
fruit to a remarkable degree. Agricultural production in diversified 
farming shows an increase of about 40 per cent during the season 1949-50 
over the preceding year. A similar expansion can be expected for the 
coming season. There are quite conspicuous developments in specific 
branches of production, such as milk, eggs, poultry and vegetables. In 
view of the importance of obtaining as much food as possible from local 
production, this rise in agricultural production is a significant develop- 
ment. Similar trends are noticeable in industrial production. In addition 
to a steady expansion of output in existing enterprises, a number of 
major industrial plants have been newly established; the generation of 
industrial current, which is an indicator of industrial expansion, shows 
a steady increase. 

While economic problems take the first place of importance in the 
absorption of immigrants, the issues of social adjustment are hardly 
less vital. In the past Jewish immigration into Palestine had to face the 
problems of adjusting the newcomers to a completely new social and 
physical environment. As a rule it was the immigrant who had to adapt 
himself to new physical, social and cultural conditions. In general, this 
process developed smoothly, and a community was formed which became 
largely homogeneous in social and national orientation. However, the 
composition and pace of immigration recently underwent profound 
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changes. The problems involved in the present mass influx are therefore 
quite different. In the tiny country of Israel developments are taking 
place which have an intense social dynamic. Phenomenona of contact 
and contest between Oriental and Western outlook and _ civilization 
dominate the scene and quite frequently occur, which creates a unique 
situation for the educationalist, sociologist and even the politician. 
While there is a powerful religious tradition, with its unifying effect, 
there is at the same time a glaring discrepancy in many secular notions 
and attitudes. 

Since the newcomers already outnumber the “oldtimers’’ who were 
in the country at the time of the foundation of the State, the problem 
of the impact of the newcomers on the existing community is bound to 
increase in weight. Under the pressure of mass immigration insufficient 
attention has so far been paid to the potential results of the changes in 
social structure and demographic composition. It is also possible, that 
even if there had been from the beginning a clearer notion of the possible 
effects, not much could have been done in view of the urgent need first 
to feed and house the newcomers. A monthly influx of many thousands 
of newcomers has placed an intolerable strain on the reception insti- 
tutions. The requirements in the sphere of language, cultural levels, 
educational facilities, adjustment in habits and customs of daily life, 
could not be dealt with in an adequate manner. But these subsidiary needs 
are nevertheless problems of considerable importance. Life in over- 
crowded camps breeds all kinds of friction, dissatisfaction and unrest. 
No critical appraisal of conditions in the camps should belittle the tre- 
mendous organisational work invested in the administration of the camp. 
The figures give indeed a vivid picture of the scope of these activities. 
In April 1950 the thirty-five camps then in existence had an aggregate 
population of nearly 90,000 persons. The camp institutions comprised 
numerous social agencies whose task it was to care for the manifold needs 
of the camp population. 31 infant homes, 20 creches, 38 kindergartens, 
110 school rooms, 71 study rooms for adults, 38 synagogues and hun- 
dreds of hospital beds for adults, children and maternity cases had been 
maintained. The camp staff included social workers, medical personnel, 
workshop instructors, teachers, religious supervisors. 

Yet despite these attempts to bring about a quick adjustment, the 
psychological and mental reaction to the atmosphere of the camps was 
not too satisfactory. A large part of the inhabitants of the camps came 
from extremely poor Jewish communities in oriental countries. Many 
of them arrived in very poor health and required immediate medical 
treatment. The large number of social cases was out of proportion to 
the total number of immigrants; it was the direct result of the trans- 
plantation of an entire community, young and old, healthy and sick 
together. But not only the contrast between people of well-to-do and 
poor origin made itself felt, Numerous problems arose from the close 
proximity of people with a primitive background to those with a good 
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educational background. Similarly, Jews still living according to the 
pattern of Jewish religious tradition and others who have adopted more 
liberal viewpoints must regard conditions of the camp life as far from 
satisfactory. 

To overcome these difficulties and deficiencies, and in response to 
suggestions coming from within, a new institution was set up. Instead 
of bringing the newcomers into the unproductive atmosphere of a 
clearing camp, they are now, after arrival, transferred to the so called 
ma’abarot (labour transit settlements). The Ma’abara is an original 
concept designed to tide the immigrant over the difficult transitional 
period from the day he steps on Israeli soil to the time he finds his place 
in the country’s economy. The Ma’abara is conceived only as a tem- 
porary place of settlement for the immigrants ; its residents are therefore 
housed either in tents or in simple huts, and only public institutions, such 
as schools, co-operative store and clinics, occupy wooden premises. But 
the main feature is that the inhabitants are employed in farming, housing 
and development works in the neighbourhood. They are being paid a 
daily wage of £1.1.400 (approx. $4) which ensures them the primary 
necessities of life. There are many families with more than one wage 
earner, who can make some savings and so cut down the transitory 
period until they are able to leave the ma’abara. But all immigrants up 
to the age of 45 must spend at least a year in a ma’abara before they are 
granted permanent housing. Only physically weak and abnormally large 
families are granted exceptions. 

Sooner or later the majority of newcomers will find their way into 
the community, and whatever their place in economic and social life, 
they will be much more able to identify themselves with its aspirations 
and to obtain satisfaction and inspiration in the new flourishing com- 
monwealth. 

Many and frequently unexpected and unpredictable problems will 
face the young State of Israel and test its strength during the coming 
years. But the creative vigour and confidence with which these tasks 
are approached are a promising sign. Perhaps it is largely owing to 
the constant challenge that such considerable energies are released, 
enabling the people of Israel to measure up to the magnitude of the 
problems. Two factors will become more and more important tests for 
the success of tle rehabilitation programme: the economic issue and the 
preservation of the creative spirit and qualities which have been of such 
outstanding significance in the preceding phases of Zionist settlement. 

New economic approaches, coupled with the belief that science is 
beyond comparison the greatest of resources, will have to solve the 
problem of an increase in density of population without lowering the 
standard of living, It is this problem which economists have to face in 
many countries where an increase of population presses on the existing 
sources of livelihood. 

The social worker and sociologist have to develop new instruments 
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of spiritual and educational influence in order to transform the immi- 
grant society, a mosaic of cultural patterns, separated by barriers of 
language, experience, outlook, into a single cultural landscape without, 
however, exerting pressure and without eliminating the enriching 
colours and shades. 

In addition to the intrinsic value of this historic event in Jewish 
history, the rehabilitation of Israel’s immigrants is a contribution to the 
reconstruction of the East. The East, after generations of stagnation, 
needs scientific planning and industrial development. Israel is concerned 
to contribute its share to Oriental reconstruction by pooling its Western 
knowledge and standards in the sphere of science ond technical skills 
with the best in human and social traditions which contemporary and 
ancient worlds have produced in these regions. 


New York, February 1951. 








UNDER THE UNITED NATIONS FLAG 
Sir Robert Holland * 


EARLY 150 YEARS AGO, an attempt was made to set up an interna- 

tional organization for the maintenance of peace, on the principle 

that in every country the forms of government must be founded 
on the sacred rights of humanity. Emperor Alexander I. of Russia 
sponsored a grandiose plan whereby all the nations of Europe should 
unite for the purpose of living as brethren, aiding each other to their 
reciprocal needs. The moment was propitious because Machiavelli’s 
cynical gospel exalting princely aggrandisement as laudable in itself had 
been eclipsed at the end of the 17th century by the Revolutionary doc 
trine of cosmopolitan peace. Suffering humanity hoped for return of 
the golden age. 

Che Treaty of Vienna (June 1815) established, in idea at least, a 
concert of the Great Powers and the right of lesser Powers to be taken 
into counsel when their interests were involved. The ‘Holy Alliance’ 
(September, 1815), between Austria, Prussia and Russia, proclaimed 


hristian religion and pledged 
| 


the signatories to lead their subjects and armies “‘in tl 


reverence for the sublime truths of the ¢ 
1e same spirit of 
fraternity with which they are animated, to protect Religion, Peace 
and Justice.” Most of the Christian countries acceded to this Treaty, 
but neither the Pope of Rome nor the Sultan of Turkey were invited 


to do so. Britain abstained for constitutional reasons. 

In practice, the right of lesser Powers to be taken into counsel by 
the greater was slenderly recognized Peoples proved to be no less 
aggressive than Princes. The Alliance helped to preserve peace during 
critical vears after the fall of Napoleon, but dissolved in impotence 


before the forces of nationalism and constitutional liberty, finally petering 
out after the Crimean War \lexander’s ‘sublime conception’ was 
derided as a vain dream or hypocritical evangelism, when it became 
apparent that every nation’s instinct of self-preservation must in 
manifest itself in pressure for expansion to the line of effective resist 
ance by other nation-political forces; that nationality and group anta 
gonisms are the main obstacles to the fulfil 
Nevertheless, Alexander’s proclamation of principle bore fruit 
The obligation of international engagements was held in greater respect; 
interest was stimulated in the study of international law; and men were 
inspired to hope for the eventual establishment of world-wide peac 


The Holy Alliance paved the way for the Hague Peace Conferences 
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of 1889 and 1907, results of which were hailed at the time as creating 
a Society of Nations and establishing an Empire of Right. 

The Great War broke the illusion. Statesmen, confronted with the 
persisting rivalry of nations and clash of ideologies, sought in Woodrow 
Wilson’s ‘Fourteen Points’ a new basis for world peace. 

President Wilson undoubtedly felt convinced that the Allied peoples, 
in moving against Germany, had been stirred not only by fear, patriot- 
ism and group prejudice but by moral indignation at Germany’s 
cynical repudiation of treaty commitments and studied disregard of 
the laws and usages of war. He hoped that, from this new ‘vision of 
the people’, an international conscience was developing and that ultim- 
ately ‘the mandate of humanity’ might override all group intolerance 
and national hatreds. 

His hopes were not realised. In the Covenant of the League of 
Nations (1919), the objective affirmed was the promotion of inter 
national co-operation, lip-service thus being paid to the principle of 
Universal Union and the preservation of peace, for which Emperor 
Alexander contended. But the religious doctrine which the Act of 
the Holy Alliance enshrined was wholly ignored, and no attempt was 
even made to formulate a substitute creed of humanitarianism. No 
scheme for making States collectively responsible for preventing aggres 
sion could find acceptance, and the League therefore emerged as a 
territorial settlement structure framed on nationalistic lines—a _ con- 
tinuation for peace purposes of the coalition of Powers allied for war 

Further, although nationalism triumphed and the theoretical equality 
of all sovereign States was admitted, the ultimate decision on all ques- 
tions was nevertheless reserved, as previously at Vienna, for the Great 
Powers alone. The embodiment of the Monroe Doctrine in the Covenant 
as a ‘regional understanding’ (Art. 21) also contributed to impair the 
sovereignty of lesser nations. The world neither was, nor was yet 
capable of becoming a co-operative unit for major purposes. 

When the United States withdrew, the League appeared to be little 
more than another Concert of Europe, and bore within it the seeds 
of its own dissolution. The stability of the whole international edifice 
depended, as of old, on the Balance of Power and not, as Mr. Wilson 
had hoped, on a ‘community of power.’ Fevered last-minute efforts 
by diplomatists and pacifists bodies to bring about the outlawry of war 
were of no avail: the League disintegrated into its component members, 
and World War began. 

The U.N. Charter (1945), hammered out after the close of hostilities, 
resembled the Covenant in its avoidance of reference to religious prin- 
ciples. No philosophy was formulated that could evoke spiritual 
enthusiasm and spur men and nations to unanimity and brotherly love. 

In one respect the Charter even fell short of the ‘idealism’ of the 
Covenant. The League, theoretically, was based on the idea that all 
States ought to be collectively responsible for the prevention of anarchy, 
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and that joint action should be taken against aggression whether by a 
Great or lesser Power. The League Assembly’s powers, on paper 
almost equal with those of the Council, tended to grow until the League 
ran on the rocks of national sovereignty. The Assembly of the United 
Nations Organization, on the other hand, is not much more than a 
debating society, empowered, subject to certain conditions, to make 
recommendations to the Members or to the Security Council. Primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and security 1s 
conferred on the Council; and the five Great Power members are in a 
commanding position because each is able, through its right of veto on 
the Council, to prevent international action against itself or against any 
satellite power whom it chooses to protect, In other words, the Charter 
frankly admits (as the Covenant did not), that the relations of the 
Great Powers with one another are still regulated by the Balance of 
Power. 

The emphasis placed by the Charter on furthering the settlement of 
local disputes through regional arrangements or agencies is a further 
derogation from the principle of collective responsibility. The regional 
systems which have so far come into existence tend to be almost self- 
contained units, each composed of one or more world-powers with 
associated lesser powers. Exclusive grouping of this kind necessarily 
tends to over-all disunity of nations. The reef of national sovereignty 
still looms ahead. 

In another respect, however, the idealism of UN transcended that 
of the League, by emphasizing the need for greater social and economic 
collaboration between nations, and by accepting as a ‘sacred trust’ the 
obligation to promote the well-being of the inhabitants of non-self- 
governing and trust territories. For these ends, UN was equipped 
with an elaborate and expanding mechanism of ancillary organs and 
specialised agencies, somewhat loosely related to the parent Organiza- 
tion. An approach was thus made toward ‘universality’ of concern for 
human rights and material interests. 

During its first five years of existence, UN failed, as did the League, 
to erect a barrier against anarchy and aggression. Opposing ideologies 
were argued at the bar of world opinion, nations rubbed shoulders with 
one another in common council, grievances were ventilated, and media- 
tion was constantly attempted in outbreaks of violence. Some successes 
were recorded as regards composition of rivalries and localization of 
conflict, but small progress was made towards the construction of a 
universal society guaranteeing political secuiity and economic welfare. 
There was still no development of a common sentiment and a common 
will among the peoples, which might override the group consciousness 
known as nationalism, no vivid sense of community of material interests, 
and above all, no realization of humanity’s peril and the need to base 
on man’s relation to his Creator all claims to freedom, equality and 


brotherhood. 
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Once more the peoples of the world had gone astray after the 
mirage of a world organization capable of maintaining peace everywhere. 
Once more they had been deluded by the emotional and purblind idealism 
of pacifist movements. 

Heralds, who proclaimed the birth of “One World” after the 
Atlantic Charter, fell silent when the new peace structure developed 
strains and cleavages. The rift between Soviet countries and Western 
democracies gradually widened, and the ‘cold war’ began. In face of 
over-all disunity, a tendency was naturally manifested towards the 
formation of regional understandings for local security and the develop- 
ment of mutual interests. The Communist bloc forged its framework. 
The Delhi Conference of 1947 was a tentative appeal for Asian cohesion. 
The Organization of American States was consolidated by the Bogota 
Charter in 1948, Under the Atlantic Treaty system, cemented in 1949, 
ten European and two North American nations joined to create a co- 
ordinated military and supply system for resisting aggression. A 
resolution passed in the Strasbourg Assembly of the Council of Europe 
in 1950 favoured continental federation ; and other attempts were made, 
notably in the South Pacific region, to associate nations confronted with 
common danger. 

When aggression flared in Korea last June, the U.S. Government, 
reversing a previous policy of aloofness, immediately decided to repel 
the invaders of South Korea. The Security Council of the UN (un- 
assisted by a representative from the de facto Red Government of 
China, and in the absence of the Soviet delegate) passed resolutions 
declaring a breach of the peace by North Korean armed forces, calling 
on all members to assist in repelling the invaders, and recommending 
that the forces available be placed under “a unified command under the 
United States,” such command to be authorized “at its discretion to use 
the United Nations flag.” The coalition to resist aggression in Korea 
thus sprang into existence, not as a ‘regional arrangement,’ but osten- 
sibly as a demonstration of UN authority. A few months later, it was 
noted,’ as illustrating the world’s righteous indignation against “‘aggres- 
sion,” that 53 out of 59 UN member nations had joined in branding the 
North Koreans as aggressors, and that 13 nations had contributed de- 
tachments for service under the UN flag in Korea. This was hailed as a 
marking the dawn of a new era of peace throughout the world-—the 
long over-due equipment of UN with power to suppress anarchy where- 
ever it raises its head, an evidence that there is a universal and effective 
will to peace. 

Unfortunately, the claim is not valid. A glance at an atlas shows 
that the six recusant members of the “United” Nations represent a land 
mass covering about half the earth’s surface, inhabited by about a billion 
people. The population of the USSR alone, exceeds that of the United 





*Secretary of State Dean Acheson’s Year-End Review of Foreign Relations. 
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States. Russia’s power potential has become very great since her military 
and industrial planning was modernised in 1945. China (population 450 
millions) under Communist government co-operates closely with Russia. 

Under the Charter, each of the five Great Powers is able to exercise 
discretion about subsidising action against aggression, through its veto 
power in the Security Council. Other nations, in effect, possess a veiled 
power of veto because they can abstain from concluding “special agree- 
ments” under Art. 43 of the Charter for the supply of military assistance 
on requisition by the Security Council. No such agreements have been 
negotiated as yet. 

The Security Council’s call for aid in the Korean affair was rendered 
possible through the non-appearance of veto-bearing delegates from 
Soviet Russia and Red China, a condition unlikely to recur. The validity 
of the curtailed Council’s resolutions on the subject has been impugned 
on legalistic grounds. Response, to the extent evoked, must be ascribed, 
not to any compelling prestige of the UN, but to a general hope that 
America, as leader of the free world, had embarked on and would adhere 
to a policy offering protection against the Soviet threat. The UN flag is 
a symbol of hope that some day international order will be maintained 
through legal processes, but it was the U.S. flag which rallied contingents 
from other countries. Russia vetoed, on Sept. 6, 1950, an American 
proposal that the Security Council should call on all countries to refrain 
from aiding the North Koreans. Nations disputing the verity of the 
UN summons were fortified by the Soviet stand. 

The USA opened a new approach to the problem in the autumn of 
1950 by proposing that all member nations of the UN should con- 


tribute armed forces from ear-marked units for the purpose of counter- 
ing aggression in any part of the world; that the General Assembly 


> 

should, by a change of rule, be summoned to meet on twenty-four hours 
notice, instead of ten days, if a veto in the Security Council prevented 
desired action; and that, in order to keep the Assembly properly in- 
formed, a UN permanent “security patrol” should be organised to 
survey and report on threatening situations. The proposal (known as 
the “Acheson Plan’’) was approved by the Assembly in amplified form, 
on November 3, 1950. The Plan, which is in effect a reversion to the 
League of Nations idea that all States ought to be collectively responsi 
ble for the prevention of anarchy, provided for democratic nations some 
assurance of protection under the powerful leadership of the USA 
against Communist danger, But it obviously did not conduce to immedi- 
ate reconciliation of divisions in the UN as constituted. Russia expressed 
dissent in strong terms, charging that the USA was trying to lead the 
Assembly down a road that had “nothing in common with the road to 
peace.” 

The project can hardly be regarded as a fruition of United Nations 
hopes, except in a remote way. America took the momentous step, 


unthinkable when the Charter was framed, of offering to forgo her 
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veto power in the Security Council and entrust to two-thirds of UN 
membership the decision when, where and how a portion of her armed 
forces should be used. This offer to surrender a portion of the people’s 
sovereign discretion was doubtless made because it seemed, at the 
moment, to be required in the interest of the nation’s survival, and 
also because it was obvious that America would call the tune when any 
issue arose in the General Assembly involving the use of UN armed 
forces. 

Criticism of the scheme was voiced on various grounds, and in 
particular because it would short-circuit the Security Council without 
resorting to the specified procedure for amending the Charter, and 
would transform the Assembly from a debating society, empowered to 
make recommendations to its members or the Security Council, into 
an arbiter for the employment of force against a designated offender. 
From a legalistic point of view, it has to be noted that the obligations 
of member States under the Charter are vitally affected by the change 
in conditions since the date of the Charter’s signature. 

In 1945, UN was inaugurated as an institution of which every 
nation possessing ponderable armed forces would be a member. Today, 
it is doubtful whether majority voting in the Assembly (two-thirds of 
membership) would, in fact, represent as much as one half of the 
world’s military power. The derogation from the powers of the Security 
Council has converted the organization into something different from 
the conception of the San Francisco framers, and it might well be 
argued, therefore, that the doctrine of “rebus sic stantibus’” has applic- 
ation, and that the obligations of member States under the Charter are 
abated. 

If all UN member States were to agree to the creation of a military 
force for the execution of Assembly decisions, and were to give the 
project their earnest and unquestioning support, a sovereign Super- 
State could be founded and universal peace might be achieved through 
the curbing of anarchy and aggression. There is small prospect of this 
at present, because an apparently unbridgeable gulf separates the 
Eastern and Western nations 

\nd even if all nations could be integrated into a Super-State, there 
would would still be the danger, in existing circumstances, that subver- 
sive elements might gain control of its administrative machinery and 
police force. 

If the ‘majority vote’ members who approved the Acheson Plan 
in the Assembly were to build a solid anti-aggression structure on the 
lines proposed, the resultant coalition would not differ, in essence, from 
other ‘regional arrangements,’ such as the North Atlantic Pact, which are 
claimed to be ‘within the framework of the United Nations.”” Mr. Nehru 
sagely observed that the idea of using UN armed forces to combat 
aggression was “a wrong approach,” and that “it seemed like converting 
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the UN into a larger edition of the Atlantic Pact, and making it into 
a war organization, instead of one devoted to international peace.”’ 

It is quite unlikely, however, that the efforts to create such a structure 
will be successful. Any attempt to marshal a permanent UN force for 
dealing with periodical outbursts of aggression must encounter grave 
difficulties. In the particular case of UN anti-aggression policy in 
Korea, it soon became apparent that of the nations which endorsed the 
initial action not all were fired with the same determination and pur- 
pose. It may not be presumed that they would give blank cheques to 
UN for their support in every case of designated aggression. 

Consider India in particular. Prime Minister Nehru from his early 
attempt to conciliate Stalin (by-passing UN), was clearly dubious about 
the possible implications of the Korean policy, and about the wisdom of 
fathering it on UN. The action taken under the UN flag in the early 
months did not accord with the Pandit’s stated ambition—to keep clear 
of embarrassing commitments, to unite Asian peoples, and to bring 
about the termination of white men’s intervention in Asian affairs. 
Neither India nor Pakistan, for obvious reasons, could be expected to 
send military forces to Korea, but they might well be expected to 
uphold in principle the attitude adopted by UN against aggression. 

However, as the painful story of the campaign was unfolded, as 
the Red Government of China took up the cudgels for North Korea, 
and as the struggle assumed the character of a duel between the forces 
of Communism and of non-Communism, Indian sympathies definitely 
cooled. A report on the Lucknow Conference of October 1950 stresses 
that Asian delegates showed comprehensive distrust of the West in 
the discussion of political issues, and were particularly suspicious 
regarding the aims of the United States in view of American policy 
toward China.’ 

Asiatic peoples who have recently achieved nationhood are sus- 
ceptible to Soviet propaganda that American policy is aggressive, and 
set to support ‘colonial’ governments and foreign domination; and 
they condemn America’s evident unwillingness to recognize the de facto 
Red Government of China. They do not regard Chiang Kai-shek, Syng- 
man Rhee and Bao Dai as ‘peoples’ representatives.’ They are disquieted 
by the thought that, if Americans have their way, Korea, like Japan, 
may have to undergo a long period of tutelage under occupation before 
attaining nationhood and democratic self-government. Gandhi's injunc- 
tion that the British should quit India, and leave Indians to solve their 
own internal problems even if temporary anarchy and chaos resulted, 
seems to Indians to have application also as regards the presence of 
American and other nations’ troops in Korea. News of bombed cities 
and villages, ruined industries, effaced communities, and the tale of 





*See Edgar McInnis: “The Lucknow Conference,” International Journal, 


Vol. VI, no. 1. 
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death hideously inflicted in the name of war,—all this is particularly 
hateful to minds imbued with Gandhian philosophy, and sensitive to 
the worsting once more of coloured peoples by whites. Racial conceit 
evidenced in allusion to coloured peoples as “Gooks,’ “Chinks,’ or ‘natives’ 
creates deep resentment. Indians often emphasise that it is Asia’s 
mission to warn the world that international amity can be firm-based only 
on common recognition of spiritual values. The fatalist’s view is that 
war is intrinsically evil; that even if law and order are temporarily 
submerged in the process of revolution against slavery, corruption and 
poverty, events should be allowed to take their course because right is 
sure to win in the end. It can be plausibly argued that the whole 
Korean enterprise is but a disguised manifestation of imperialist 
aggrandisement, a phase in the age-old ‘Balance of Power’ rivalry, in- 
volving repression of peoples rightly struggling to be free, a betrayal 
of aspirations for human rights. Suspicions must have been strengthened 
by Gen. MacArthur’s “Message’’ emphasizing the strategic needs of 
the United States in regard to Formosa and the “Communications 
chain” from Japan to Southeast Asia; and by suggestions from high 
officials that war should be launched as a preventive measure against 
nations refusing to co-operate for peace. MacArthur’s remark that “‘it 1s 
the pattern of Oriental psychology to respect and follow aggressive, 
resolute and dynamic leadership” must have caused particular affront. 

On the material plane, the steady advance of Communist military 
forces towards Indian frontiers, and the expansion of Communist 
bodies within the State must cause India and Pakistan and neighbour 
countries to think twice before making anti-Communist commitments. 
They may also be nervous that one of the side results of the Korean 
affair may be the re-arming of Japan, and her reappearance as a rival 
in industrial and economic fields. 

As regards the non-Asiatic nations which endorsed the initial action 
in Korea and, later approved the ‘Acheson Plan,’ many indications 
have been given in the past few months that they are not all inspired 
with the same determination and purpose. Some nations which, with 
obvious reluctance and for reasons of expediency, voted on Feb. Ist for 
the branding of China as the aggressor in Korea, have made it plain 
that in their view the door should be left wide open for further peace 
negotiations and no definite steps should be taken for general punitive 
measures or for the imposition of ‘sanctions.’ 

Canada’s attitude has been defined by Government spokesmen. When 
the Government’s action in regard to military aid was criticised in some 
quarters as hesitant and inadequate, the Prime Minister emphasized 
that decisions about the “formation and use” of Canadian troops were 
going to be made by the Government of Canada with the approval of 
the Parliament of Canada. There are special considerations in Canada’s 
case which prompt the Government to retain discretion whether the 
country should, or should not, afford active assistance against aggression 
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in response to any particular summons from the UN. The Canadian 
Government was acidly criticized in the United States for slowness 
in rousing the people for the anti-Communist struggle, and for appar- 
ently holding views opposed to those of the US Government in regard 
to the war in Korea. Britain was also vilified for lukewarmness. The 
essence of the matter is, however, that no nation is willing to under- 
take costly and hazardous military operations against aggression in a 
distant land unless some interest demonstrably affecting its own survival 
is at stake. No democratic nation can be expected to endorse blindly and 
carry out a policy merely because it was approved by a majority vote 
in the UN Assembly. Such voting does not change the realities of power 
and position, nor does it necessarily kindle a fighting faith in defence 
of righteousness and liberty. The approval required for furnishing mili- 
tary aid is the approval of the people’s representatives, and no contingent 
will be effective unless the men composing it know that the cause for 
which they are fighting is such as to inspire devotion and sacrifice. 
The outlook for the embodiment and effective employment of UN 
security forces is, therefore, gloomy and unpropitious. It looks as 
though peace by common purpose will not be attainable through a unity 
of nations until three conditions are fulfilled:—namely, first until the 
cohering individual States all possess, and have learned to operate 
successfully, systems of government expressing the will of the people 
and assuring to them human rights and fundamental freedoms; second, 
until the condition of peoples on the margin of existence is materially 
improved by concerted measures of the kind planned for the uplift of 
millions in Southeast Asia; and third, until the peoples of the major 
States, at least, are imbued with a common moral purpose, and can 
feel confident that the same purpose will infallibly govern decisions of 
those to whom the reins of the Central Organization (whatever it may 
then be) are entrusted. When that point is reached, the need for using 
force to check aggression ought largely to have disappeared. 
Meanwhile, during continuance of the contest for power, the freedom- 
loving nations must steel themselves to face in unison a period of great 
risks and heavy sacrifices, and must prepare for war on a gigantic scale. 
The outcome depends partly on the armaments which each coalition 
can muster, but to a far greater extent on the quality of the faith which 
may animate the peoples on either side. Men will fight, and die if they 
must, for an idea; but aggression and social upheaval will not be 
suppressed by arming unconvinced levies or by mustering contingents 
from hesitant nations. Loud laments and reproaches may be heard, and 
read, about the “pitiful inequality” of the contributions which UN 
nations have made to the fighting in Korea, and about the failure of many 
countries to realise that the stake in Korea is whether UN shall, or shall 
not, survive as a world force for peace. The truth is that, during the 
five years of its existence, UN has slid down the same road as the 
Confederation of Europe and the League of Nations: and for the same 
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reason. An original cohesion of nations, which seemed organic because 
based on the supposed solidarity of the “Big Five,” has broken into two 
opposing groups; and one group is now being goaded into collective 
action by the other. Once more, the stability of the international edifice 
must depend on the “Balance of Power’; and the sense of the common 
interests of all nations and peoples, which ought to be the strongest 
influence for peace, is obscured. The issue will not be confused for long 
by the expedient which raised the UN flag above the free countries’ 
armies in Korea. If Russia had given open, instead of covert, assistance 
to the attackers in the civil war, it is conceivable that she might have 
had the effrontery also to raise the UN banner, thus defying the 
Assembly majority and asserting the intrinsic justice of the North 
Korean cause. 

To many people, especially in Asian countries, it will seem anomalous, 
and even shocking, that the flag which bears the olive branches of peace 
should be unfurled in battle. 


Victoria, February 1951. 











SPECIAL BOOK REVIEW 


The Gospel According to the Economist * 


“There is no doubt that Mankind is once more on the move. The 
very foundations have been shakened and loosened, and things are again 
fluid. The tents have been struck, and the great caravan of humanity is 
once more on the march.” How differently these famous words sound 
today than they did when General Smuts first uttered them just after 
the Armistice in 1918! What dark ominous overtones we can discern 
in them now as we look back over the march that Humanity has 
actually covered since 1918! Yet perhaps our present gloom about the 
prospects of civilization (“An optimist is a man who thinks that the 
future is uncertain.”’) is as baseless and exaggerated as the naive 
hopefulness of 1918 now looks to be. At any rate, Barbara Ward’s 
latest book is a good tonic for all those who have been dosing themselves 
with too much of the currently popular religious ranting about man’s 
Original Sin, or have been reading too continuously in apocalyptic 
philosophies of history about the breakdown, disintegration and _ final 
dissolution of civilizations. It can also be recommended for the soothing 
of the nerves of all those excited Canadians who have been indulging 
in anti-American outbursts, public or private. 

Miss Ward has until recently been on the editorial staff of the London 
Economist ; and the rational utilitarianism of this book represents a very 
useful distillation of the editorials with which the Economist has been 
enlightening our minds and quietening our nerves since things began to 
go badly in our post-war world about 1947. If you discount the some- 
what excessive irritation at the spectacle of Transport House in office 


to which the Economist is prone from living at too close quarters with 


the Labour government, it provides about the best intellectual leadership 
that is available in the North Atlantic world on the political and economic 


issues of the day. As compared with the New Statesman, which is the 


TNS 


other English Journal that the reading part of the Canadian public see 
know best, one could al lay down a rule for the guidance of those 
to know best, one could aimost lay down a rule tor the guidance of those 
readers who haven't time to make up their minds by detailed study of 
every question, that when they differ the Economist is always right and 
the New Statesman always wrong. A rule like this would land you in 
difficulties now and then, but it would be generally justified by experience. 
*Policy for the West. By Barbara Ward. 1951. (Harmondsworth: Penguin 
Books. St. Lambert: Riverside Press. 253 py , 
In the New Republic of March 3, 1951, Mr. Richard L. Strout does a rat! 
neat job of taking the New Statesman apart. His article is entitled “Englan 


54 ) ,5 ) 


Chicago Tribune 
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Unfortunately the New Statesman seems to provide the lead not only 
for the C.C.F. in Canada, but for most of the intellectuals in our Canadian 
universities (and in the Department of External Affairs also?), with the 
result that we are suffering just now from a bad case of hysteria about 
the United States. “Policy for the West,” like the Economist every 
week, presents us with a wiser and more generous, a cooler and more 
sensible Britain than our newspapers manage to report in their daily 
despatches. It should be required reading for all our publicists, civil 
servants and politicians. 

Miss Ward’s main points seem to me unanswerable, and she puts them 
with admirable lucidity and persuasiveness. The first is the fact of 
Soviet hostility. The world has been polarized into two armed camps 
because of the persistent aggression of Soviet Russia since 1945. And 
this constant pressure is due to the Marxist theory that our capitalist 
world is inevitably headed towards a succession of economic and social 
crises which will so weaken it as to make possible an ultimate Communist 
conquest of the West as well as of the East. The only way to stop this 
pressure is to keep plugging up the holes as the Communists discover 
them, and eventually to demonstrate that we are too strong, both mili- 
tarily and economically, to be attacked with impunity. Miss Ward puts 
this very nicely: 

It is a dual strength that is required. On the one hand, the 

West needs sufficient military strength to deter the Russians from 

thinking they can manage a local aggression too speedily for 

effective counteraction to be possible. On the other, they need 

a social strength and cohesion that can discourage the Communists 

from trying out their favorite contemporary weapon—the foment 

ing of civil war. To build up these “positions of strength,” as 

Mr. Dean Acheson has called them, will not do away with Com- 

munist hostility and pressure. But it will make it possible for the 

West to hold them back. No Dutchman expects the sea miracu- 

lously to abandon its ceaseless attack upon the shores of Holland. 

He mans the dykes instead. So it is with Communism. Like a 

force of nature it will continue, for some time at least, to pour 

through the world, lapping at the free world’s defences and seek- 
ing by every tactic of infiltration to trickle through the barriers, 

to crumble the earth that is soft and suck down the wood that 

has grown rotten. But where the dykes are strong and the banks 

well built, the pressure will be made in vain. The floods can be 
controlled and deflected, the menace contained. This—the policy 

of containment—may make formidable calls upon Western re- 

sources and Western patience, but in so far as it is given to us to 

see the future, it offers a chance and a hope of peace. 

This policy of containment, and the calls which it will make upon 
our economic and moral resources, is the subject of the rest of the book. 
Miss Ward gives a much better presentation of the policy than it has 
received from most of its American spokesmen, who are either too 
moralistic and self-righteous or too conscious of America’s power. It is 
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useful to see the policy expounded by a British citizen who is able to pay 
due tribute to what the United States has already accomplished in the 
first steps of the policy in Greece and Turkey, and especially in the 
Marshall Plan, “the most momentous act of statesmanship in the modern 
world” which “shed a wholly new light on the quality of American 
statesmanship and on the growth of America to a position of responsible 
leadership in the world.” 

} 


ictant to accept the bleak fact 


In Canada we are still apparently rel 
lies for us. There are still too 


of Soviet hostility and of all that it impl 
many Canadians dreaming of a mythical “Third Force” between Soviet 
Communism and American Capitalism, and letting slogans and incanta 
tions blind them to what we have in common with the Americans. As 
Miss Ward says, the Soviet system is not an alternative to the Western 
system, it 1s a complete denial of it. She quotes the late George Orwell 
1942: “After the war you will not be able to work 


with Russia because it is a dictatorship. You will be able to work with 


as having declared in 


America because it is a democracy.” Yet here in Canada it was possible 
recently to inveigle the editor of the l/nited Church Observer, who pre- 
1S Way about the world, into signing the Stock- 


External Affairs. still 


sumably ought to know | Id 
holm peace petition. And our Department of 
presses for negotiations with the Chinese Communists, apparently be 
heving that when a Communist says “‘no” he means “perhaps” and that 


when he says “perhaps” he means “yes.” (If he says “yes,” he is, of 


course, no Communist.) How long will it take us to realize that Com 
munists, unlike diplomats and ladies, always mean “no,” whether they 
say “no” or “perhaps” or “yes”? What gales of laughter must have 
swept through party headquarters in Moscow and Peking when they 


read of our tender-minded liberal hesitation to call China an aggressor 
lest we might hurt the feelings of Mao and his war-lords and so sté 
them from negotiating with us! The Communists will negotiate wit 
us when they have learned that they cannot drive us out of Korea 
force. 

A successful policy of containment involves not only military strength 
and the necessary sacrifices to attain such strength, but also economic 
strength and stability. The bulk of Miss Ward’s book is taken up wit 
a consideration of the policy and organization necessary to 


economy working healthily during the long strain that will be put upon 


it in the cold war. She argues that the small percentage of the national 
income that must be devoted to defence should not send us running wild 
into an uncontrollable inflation, and that 1f we plan for a steadily ¢ 


panding production we do not need inflation at all. Here her analysis 


seems to me much too smooth and complacent. 
this is ultimately a moral rather than an economic que 
and economic experts know well enough the measures that must be 
taken to prevent the inflationary potentialities of an economy of full 


employment from leading to an explosion. But politicians wil 
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these measures in time because they are afraid of the selfish pressure 
of iecial 1 terests. There is nobody to look after the general interest 
but the Prime Minister and the Minister of Finance. So business cor- 
porations, trade unions, organized farmers all rush greedily to grab 
everything that they can in the confusion of an emergency, while govern- 
ment spokesmen announce their firm determination to suppress some 
hypothetical inflation that is presumably due sometime in the 1960's, 
and every day prices go up and up. It might as well be admitted that 
up to date the Canadian and American peoples have shown little sign 
in the economic field that they possess the moral qualities, the capacity 
for self-discipline, the ability to put the general interest before special 
interests, that will be called for every day during the long hard years 
in front of us. 

Miss Ward passes on to discuss the obstacles in the way of united 
action, economic and political, among the allies of the Atlantic Pact. 
Obviously she shares the English suspicion of the grandiose federal 
schemes that seem to attract the Americans and the French, and she 
prefers more pragmatic concentration upon particular concrete schemes 
to deal with specific individual problems. But she is well aware of the 
criticisms to which Brita in has laid herself open in these matters. Her 
discussion 1s most useful in reminding us that in the free world we must 
become accustomed to a form of unity that will never look as well 
ordered as the unity of the authoritarian world. ‘‘The only unity that 
will not destroy the way of life it is supposed to protect 1s a unity con- 
taining immense diversity, tension, discord, opposition and hairsbreadth 
balance 

The chief weakness of the book is that its final section—Part IV: 
Faith—is too short. In the earlier parts of her discussion one often gets 
the suspicion that Miss Ward assumes that all that is needed is for the 


western world to become as clearheaded and as sensible as the editors 


of the :conomist. But she is a Christian as well as on economist, and 
she feels that what we chiefly need today is a revival of faith. “*What- 
ever the shams of communism, they come clothed in the language of 
poetry and hope . . The anger and outrage of the prophets of old, 
denouncing social injustice , all these echoes and intimations which 


lie deepest in men’s hearts are weekend by these so-called materialists. 

the really radical and revolutionary way of life does not lie in 
the East at all but in the West. The ideas and aspirations of 
Western man are still the most startling thing that has ever 
happened to the human race. . . . The static idea of social order 
began to give way to the revolutionary, to the ideas of a possible 
perfect society which could be achieved, provided men overcame 
the irrational and immoral aspects of their own lives and their 
own institutions. The desire to transform, the desire to create, the 
desire to seize on material circumstances and change and mold 
them as an artist transforms the material he works with, this was 
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the immense energy injected into the Western world by the 

rational vision of the Greeks and the moral vision of the Jews. 

It is the tragedy of Marxist Communism that it restores the 
old fetters of fatality and tyranny. . . . The free and morally 
responsible human being with rights and duties and aspirations 
which transcend any given social order vanishes. . . . We need 
therefore have no doubts about the necessary means of Western 
survival—to be stable, reliable and prosperous ourselves, to share 
with others our prosperity, to rebuild our defences, to be patient 
allies and good friends, to restore our vision and moral purpose. 

. . . These are the main themes for a common policy in the 

West. 

This is well said, but IT wish she had seen fit to devote more space 
to this last aspect of her subject. For while it is always useful to read 
a competent professional economist discussing economics, we are chiefly 
in need today of competent non-professional Christians discussing morals 


and politics. 


ri nto, February 195] : Frank H. Underhill* 


*Professor of History, University of Toronto 
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HOW TO WAGE THE COLD WAR 


In the great debate which is going on in Britain and America about 
the relations between the western world and Russia and about the rela- 
tions of the nations of the western world with one another, the private 
citizen cannot immediately do much more than keep himself as well 
informed as possible. This reviewer has found the following recent 
discussions especially illuminating. 


(1) New York Nation, 85th Anniversary Number, Dec. 16, 1950. 
A special issue containing articles on “Peace with Russia—Can it be 
Negotiated ?” 
H. Stuart Hughes—Containment Reconsidered. 
Hans J. Morgenthau—History’s Lesson. 
Isaac Deutscher—The War of Ideas. 
R. H. S. Crossman—Agreeing to Disagree. 


(2) Saturday Review of Literature—Special Number of Jan. 13, 
1951 on “America and the Mind of Europe.” 
Lewis Galantiere—Introduction. 
Raymond Aron—Does Europe Welcome American Leadership? 
Denis de Rougemont—The Conquest of Anarchy. 
Arthur Koestler—Appalling Alternatives. 


(3) Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science (Columbia 
University) Jan., 1951. 
E. M. Earle—The Political Balance Sheet of the Free World. 


(4) The Political Quarterly, Jan., 1951—Special Number on the 
Cold War. 
R. H. S. Crossman—Reflections on the Cold War. 
Hans J. Morgenthau—Policy of the U.S.A. 
E. M. Hugh-Jones—Geography of the Cold War. 


(5) The American Political Science Review, Dec., 1950. 
Hans J. Morgenthau—-The Mainsprings of American Foreign 
Policy ; the National Interest vs. Moral Abstractions. 


All these issues can horrowed from the library, or obtained through the 











BOOK REVIEWS 


CANADA IN Wor-p ArFrairs, Vov. IIT, SeEpTEMBER 1941 to May 1944. 

sy C. C. Lingard and R. G. Trotter. 1950. (Toronto: Oxford. xii, 

320 pp. $3.00, members $2.40. ) 

VoL. IV From NorMAnpy TO Paris, 1944-1946. By F. H. Soward. 

(Toronto: Oxford. xii, 359 pp. $3.00, members $2.40. ) 

In 1938, when the Canadian Institute of International Affairs pub- 
lished Canada Looks Abroad by R. A. MacKay and E. B. Rogers, and 
followed it up, in 1941 and 1943, with the first two volumes of the 
present valuable series, it both symbolized and signalized Canada’s 
reluctant emergence from “autonomous” isolationism. Those who recall 
J. W. Dafoe’s baleful introduction to Canada Looks Abroad would find 
it interesting to compare his diagnosis of the ‘thirties with Canada’s 
present situation. Then it was status in the Commonwealth and in the 
League of Nations that we depended upon as quarantine against impli- 
cation in “British” and “foreign” conflicts, or even against the results 
of American obliviousness, while the Canada of King and Bennett, 
alike, did its best, in King’s words, “to do nothing itself and if possible 
to prevent anything occurring which will precipitate one additional 
factor into all the important discussions which are taking place in 
Europe.”” Now, in the United Nations Organizations, the Canada of 
St. Laurent and Pearson is acting in a determined and occasionally 
successful effort to obtain some freedom of positive movement between 
the American and Russian poles. This shift from neutral into forward 
gears seems to have taken place between the panic of 1940 and St 
Laurent’s Toronto lectures in 1947 (The Foundations of Canadian 
Policy in World Affairs). Since its beginnings were described rather 
than evaluated in Volume II (by R. M. Dawson), its development gives 
special importance to Volumes IIT and IV. It also raises a question of 
basic policy—should the Institute now attempt to rival the success of 
the American Council on Foreign Relations which last year published 
its annual review within ten months of the events? By great effort and 


devoted services the Institute has here got within five years of them. 


These volumes sustain the high quality and usefulness of their 
predecessors. Each appears to have been written in knowledge of 
other. Lingard and Trotter enjoyed the advantage of dealing with a 
Canada almost wholly committed to the simple imperatives of war, 


Soward the disadvantages of portraying a large array of the alternatives, 


real or supposed, afforded near its ending. Slightly greater perspective, 
also, allows Volume III to be cast in deliberative terms, and its authors 


command congratulation for the depth they achieve in consideration 
of such recent events. Soward’s great achievement lies in his skill in 
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marshalling and providing guidance to the forbidding mass of evidence 
for the period when Canada was exploring her area of choice during 
“peace.’” The future student who is bent upon finding the evidence and 
interpreting Canada’s course for himself will possibly be more grateful 
for Volume [V than for Volume III. The ordinary reader of today is 
likely to reverse the order of reference, In particular, Chapter II of 
Volume III, “A Year of Frustration,” and Chapter IV, “Canada’s 
Growing Share in the Councils of the Nations,” present a blend of 
information and well unified judgments that would be hard to beat. 
Anyone who has tried to investigate any substantial part of Canada’s 
recent international behavior will marvel at Volume IV’s coverage and 
call Soward’s name blessed. 

An attempt to describe the contents of these volumes briefly would 
be self-defeating. The story of five important years, at home or abroad, 
is skilfully organized and comprehensively laid forth, either in detail 
or with guidance to where the details (and some contemporary opinion, 
leading and misleading ) may be found. Volume III mixes the narrative 
and topical approaches and provides a fairly useful topical table of 
contents. Volume IV 1s largely topical and its meager table of contents 
might better have been amplified. Indeed, for volumes such as these, 
which defy more than superficial indexing, it might have been wise to 
confine the index to places and names (including authors of works cited, 
thereby remedying the lack of bibliography), but to devote several pages 
to a detailed table of contents of the eighteenth century type. 

Scores of subjects dealt with, conclusively or inconclusively, invite 
a reviewer's comment, but it would be invidious and not very helpful to 
choose from among them. One suspects that a non-Canadian student 
would want more than he would find by way of explaining how a dicta- 
torial war government artfully blended a brew of political economy— 
fiscal and monetary, as well as in controls of natural and human re- 
sources, production, etc.—that realized an astonishingly high proportion 
of Canada’s potential. We know that the wars of 1914 and 1939 
enormously accelerated the development of Canada’s latent powers. 
We still do not know whether or not the apparent managers of the 
developments were much more than puppets of others at home and 
abroad. It might be revealing of the internal aspects of this matter to 
stimulate a debate between the riders in the Government-owned and 
in the privately-owned limousines, but perhaps there has been little 
serious ground for difference between them. Possibly Adam Smith’s 
“invisible hand” discriminates less than we assume between civil servants 
and other strongly motivated individuals in its leading towards “the 


general good.”’ 


Canada Looks Ahead had the great merit of being interesting and 
intelligible to non-Canadians. It seemed to have been written with them 
in mind. That has been less true of Canada in World Affairs, partly 
because its volumes have had little space for retrospect, but also because 
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their authors have tended to be introspective and defensive. The problem 
is inescapable and not completely soluble, but its ambiguities could be 
coped with better. There could be less, for instance, of introducing 
outside and presumably objective tributes to Canadian achievements, 
for these have been remarkable enough to stand on their own. There 
could be franker recognition of the obverse side of the medal in Canada's 
foreign affairs, that is, the external forces that modify, neutralize, or 
even throw back in defeat the policies born from Canada’s internal 
circumstances and international aspirations. 

Since realized domestic strength and the external expression of it 
are inseparable, and since Canada now seems committed to trying to 
shape a course of positive foreign policy, the Institute and the authors 
of future volumes in this series cannot avoid certain closely related 
questions as to their course of action. The formal disclaimer in the 
Institute’s publications to the effect that, since it is constitutionally 
precluded “from expressing an opinion on any aspect of public affairs,” 
the views expressed are those of the writer, is perhaps not enough, if 
Volumes III and IV are taken as basis for judgment. Books like these, 
written so close to events and actors in them, and for an organization 
largely dependent on the support of a relatively small public, can seldom 
be assured in praise or blame. Moreover, authors, knowing that the 
evidence is not all in, must be tentative about a good many things 
Would it not be better, therefore, to preface the volumes in this series 
with a precise statement or formula of scope and limitations? If timeli- 
ness should be adopted as of the essence, as in the annual, 7he United 
States in World Affairs, there would be much to be said for minimizing 
opinion and for maximizing the available evidence (and guidance to 
more) in some set of topical categories that could be continued, with 
minor modifications, from volume to volume. If that seemed to make 
for too dull reading, the opening chapter, as in Volume III, or the 
concluding chapter, could be retrospective and tenatively interpretative. 

The vexing problems in this sort of history are opinionative: 
domestically, judgment of a government’s formula for the polygon of 
forces—public versus private property, provincial particularism versus 
national unity, rival socio-economic doctrines, and so on—and externally, 
judgment of a government’s application of the product of that polygon, 
alone or in association with other nations, in a highly polarized interna- 
tional society. Here time and perspective are potent; Lingard and 
Trotter, writing on the earlier period, feel able to speak out perceptibly 
more bluntly than Soward about Canada’s policy and policy-makers 
Yet six years seems to be too long to wait for what, even then, must be 
more a record than an assured evaluation of events. There seems much 
to be said for prompter publication of the volumes in this series, coupled 
with frank and fairly complete relinquishment of opinion, on the one 
hand, and some system, perhaps of appendices, to indicate the nature 

} 


and whereabouts of newly revealed material about the periods covered 
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in earlier volumes, on the other. Opinionative and interpretative writers 
of other books and articles would not be lacking in the Canada of today, 
but the Institute and its experts would have done their best to organize 
the available evidence for them to work on and to be measured against. 

Considering the immense difficulties under which the authors (usually 
academic) of this series work, might it not be desirable to try to arrange 
that, if a teacher should undertake one of the suggested annual volumes, 
he should be given at least a half-year’s leave of absence by his university 
as a public service? Then, if the permanent staff of the Institute would 
collect for him, and categorize in some conventional structure, the 
available evidence, it should not be impossible to inform the public 
systematically (and, thanks to the Institute, not “officially” ) of what 
had been going on in Canada’s external relations within a year of the 
events. There could be few better devices for diminishing the outside 
world’s grand ignorance of the Canadian component in world affairs. 
Even reporters, columnists, and other members of the opinion industry 
abroad might change some of their present bad habits and come to rely 


on the Institute’s yearbooks. 


Columbia University, February 1951. J. B. Brebner 


PoWER AND Po itics, THE Price OF SECURITY IN THE ATOMIC AGE. 
3y Hanson W. Baldwin; with preface by General David P. Barrows. 
1950. (Claremont, California: Claremont College; Castle Press, 
Pasadena. xv, 117 pp. $2.75.) 

Economics oF NATIONAL Security. By Associates in the Social 
Sciences, United States Military Academy. 1950. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. xvi, 601 pp. $6.65.) 

Power and Politics confirms the author’s reputation as, probably, the 
outstanding contemporary military critic of the Western World, and as 
a Pulitzer Prize-winning writer of lucid prose. Although Canada is 
mentioned casually only twice (pp. 69 and 109.), these three lectures 
(delivered in April 1950 to the associated Claremont Colleges) are as 
clear and authoritative a statement of North American strategy—for 
Canada, as well as for the United States—as can be found anywhere, 
including the three recent White Papers on Canadian Defence. 

The author is at his best in discussing and defining weapons and 
tactics, both old and new. His brief summation of the effectiveness—and 
especially the limtations—of the “A” and ‘‘H”’ bombs, biological weapons, 
and the new chemical warfare agents, goes far towards enabling thought- 
ful, courageous people ‘to look upon the face of danger unafraid.”’ He 
implies, but does not so state, that technological developments in each of 
these fields tend—on balance—to favour the Western Powers. as against 
the Soviet Bloc. Such comforting conclusions may help to explain, in 
part at least, the real motives behind the Cominform’s Stockholm 


“Peace Appeal,” in its original text. 
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Even before the Korean war, Baldwin has repeatedly stressed the 
continuing importance of the foot soldier (with his paraphernalia of 
tanks, guns and ancillary weapons) ; the massive superiority of Russia 
and its satellites in ground forces; the fatal flaw of error in our depend- 
ing too one-sidedly on the mass destruction weapons and their air-sea 
carriers, which “can ravage the land . destroy great cities, but . . 
do not dominate . . . do not occupy do not control” territory and 
its population. 

Though the author has made minor revisions, since June 1950, 
several parts remain “dated,” e.g.: (1) A wistful attachment to the old 
Acheson theory of Red China as a “strategic morass”’ rather than as a 

2) A complacent 
acceptance of the pre-Korea standard of 14 U.S. Army and Marine 


“strategic spring-board” for World Communism; ( 


divisions, with only token U.S. ground forces in Western Europe and 
Eastern Asia; (3) Blunt opposition to Universal Military Training, 
partly qualified by keeping the present draft law on the books, yet with 
the proviso “that no man... be called except with Congressional 
approval” ; (4) He recoils from “the terrible concept of the Garrison 
State,” as being next door to the “Bankrupt State.”” We now seem to 
have no option but to adopt some version of the ‘Garrison State,” if we 
are to have any real state at all—other than Soviet satrapies—a decade 
or so hence. 

In spite of these— and a few other—debatable points, Baldwin’s 
latest work is an excellent treatise for both the scholar and the average 
citizen. He emphasizes: the new ‘Live Frontiers’? of North America ; 
the “imsular position, . . . similar to that occupied by the British Isles 
in the 19th Century,” which we now hold here; “the real question: 

not whether Germany and Japan should be rearmed—that decision 


iS . beyond our control—but when and how . . . their power should 
be best used” (the italics are Baldwin’s He calls for “an end of 
government by secrecy. Without facts democracy perishes.’’ He stands 
firmly for “civilian control over the military, and . civilian partici- 
pation in security measures.” 

He calls, again and again r a higher diness Potential’; the 
hard crust I depl ved forces whi n neg t the « ) hat S 
well as for the **Mobilizati Potent tarv, economic and psvcho 
logical—which can reinfot r Services-11 ing 


Baldwin never loses sight of Western Europe as the primary battle 
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too much classroom detail—to be accepted as a serious contribution to 
economic thought. Its 50 diagrams and 38 tables are well selected and 
useful as reference material, especially those relating to petroleum re- 
sources—actual and potential—in the Western and Eastern Hemi- 
spheres. Page 561 alons should provide a definite answer to neo-isola- 
tionists in Canada and the United States: roughly two thirds of the 
earth’s oil resources lie in the Old World. 

Several chapters are weak and sketchy; especially those on ‘*War 
Finance” and “Economic Warfare and Foreign Aid Programs.” The 
real, and difficult, subject of economic warfare—past, present and future 

is by-passed almost completely 

For the jumor officer candidate in the U.S. Forces, this work 1s 
rhly worthy of close study. Without supplementary reading, how- 


< 
~ 


thorou 
ever, it is of less value to military students in other countries, except 
perhaps to the U.S.S.R.’s intelligence agents! 

There is one feature of this work that intrigues the reviewer, because 
it comes closest to teaching the methods of economic reasoning. It 1s the 
arrangement, and provocative tone, of the “Topics for Discussion” at the 
end of each chapter. While nearly all of these are attuned to U.S 
conditions, places, forces and problems, they could easily be rewritten 
for seminar treatment, not only in our elementary military schools and 
courses, but for the more advanced training now provided by Canada’s 
Staff Colleges and National Defence College 


The fundamental economic question of our time How can we 
reconcile adequate military security, over a long period, with our 
solvency and freedom ?’’—remains unanswered. There is not enough 
emphasis on the “either-or” problems of political economy, in disposing 


17 
1] 


wisely and well—of scarce resources, including manpower, during the 
“twilight zone” of perennial crisis, short of a general shooting war 

\n even more direct, and severe, criticism of this attempt to re- 
write “military economics” may be cited, from among its omissions 
Nowhere in our free North American society is the art of ““economizing”’ 
more urgently needed—and less clearly understood—than by the mem 
bers of the \rmed Forces themselves (this reviewer speaks from personal 


experience as a sailor and soldier in two wars). Scales of issue; admint 


strative wings; supply and maintenance echelons; and other non-com 
batant imepdimenta of the Armed Forces tend—more often than not 


to become top-heavy at the expense of fire-power and fighting efficiency 
Our actual and potential enemies, of the present and future, are 


perhaps excessively “Spartan” in their ideas of military organisation 


Every conceivable item of “frills” 1s ruthlessly purged to augment fire 
power, and to render each sub-unit self-sufficient in combat. Training 1s 
concentrated on a degree of physical hardening, and of marching 
endurance, which finds few if any counterparts in Anglo-American 
forces, except possiblv in the U.S. Marines and the Brigade of Guards. 


1 
| 
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By comparison with the Russian, Ked Chinese and North Korean 
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forces, our U.S. and Canadian troops are accustomed to so many 
amenities of civilized life that they are in danger of becoming as obsoles- 
cent as the mediaeval knight in armour was to the yeoman archer. It is 
irrelevant, and misleading, to say that our troops merely reflect the 
civilian standards to which they have been accustomed. In the sort of 
ruthless combat which we now must face, at many points along the 
perimeter of Communist Eurasia, our forces must seek and find an 
altogether different standard. They must not only “shoot straight to 
live”; they must also develop the hardiness and endurance of Genghis 
Khan’s troopers, or of Sherman’s Army of the South, after Atlanta 
They cannot alone depend on a skillful integration of many complex 
weapons, and on the superior marksmanship which our better nutrition 
and education make possible; they must learn to carry more ammuni- 
tion on their backs—for greater distances—and less in their vehicles. 

It may be that the vaunted ‘standards of living” of the Western 
World can be satfe-guarded only when our fighting men—and perhaps 
our civilians too—are prepared to lay them aside during, and even 
before, a supreme emergency. 


Toronto, January 1951. Wallace Goforth 


ARTHUR CurRRIE: THE BIoGRAPHY OF A GREAT CANADIAN. By Hugh 
M. Urquhart with Foreword by Jan Christian Smuts. 1950. (Tor- 
onto: Dent. xix, 363 pp. $5.00, members $4.00. ) 


The late Colonel Urquhart’s biography of Sir Arthur Currie is a 
notable contribution to Canadian history ; although the quality of writing 
and portraiture, attained in the middle chapters, is higher than that of 
Books I and II]. Only in Book Il: The Canadian Corps in France and 
Flanders: 1914-1918, has the author, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
done full justice to his subject. Urquhart knew Currie best as a soldier, 
and this greatest phase of a many-sided life and character stands out 
sharply in perspective, documentation and style. 
and does not represent, 


a0 


Currie’s own literary legacy is fragmentary 
adequately, his personal influence and impact on people and events 


within, and beyond, Canada. Urquhart spent the better part of his last 


seventeen years in gathering materials, from a wide variety of sources 
and in completing this difficult work. 

The biographer takes pains to stress General Currie’s relative lac! 
of understanding of the private soldier’s psychology. In doing s 
Urquhart has missed a few of the compensating, overshadowing qualities 
of Sir Arthur’s leadership: his phenomenal memory for names, faces and 
for people as individuals; his consistent support of, and intimate depen 


t 
dence on, his staff 


and junior commanders, through which alone he could 
have achieved. and did achieve, effective organisation and administration ; 


his unceasing, and fearless, pressure on the higher command to obtain 





~~ 
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for his men the physical means of victory with the fewest possible 
casualties. 

As Field Marshal Smuts correctly states, Sir Arthur Currie did not 
possess the peculiar quality of genius. He was not particularly original 
in his conceptions and rarely so in his methods. What he did have was 
the driving (almost ruthless) emotional energy to transform the creative 
ideas of others into bold reality. Like many persons of superlative 
character, he attracted outstanding men of science, scholarship and 
executive capacity into his personal orbit. Currie never feared, or 
repelled, capable and talented followers. He used them skillfully, toler 
ated their eccentricities, guarded them against their own mistakes, and 
made them permanent members of his circle. 

Sir Arthur was not arbitrary or dictatorial; but he was terribly 
persistent He Was as persuasive in changing and “interpreting” (to the 
peril point of insubordination) the orders of his military and political 
as he was wholly receptive to the constructive criticism of his 
d staff. Like a well-trained terrier, Currie did 
not “pick on persons smaller than himself”; he preferred the larger 
targets; vet he had no time, or patience, for incompeten¢ 
political intrigue, or faltering leadership. 

Any military assessment of General Currie would rank him, 


chiefs, 


junior commanders an 


‘e, selfishness, 


especia lly during his eighteen months in combat command of the 
, as one of the truly great tacticians of his time, or of any 


\\ 


Canadian Corps 
Western Front 


time. If we allow for the stultifying atmosphere of the 
in 1915-1918, and for the period of weapon development in which he 


fought, Currie’s tactical achievements, at Vimy Ridge, Hill 70, Passchen- 


daele, Amiens, Canal du Nord and Valenciennes, are on a level with 


those of Patton, Von Macken , Zhukov and Simonds 
Currie’s amateur approac h to soldiering gave him superb powers of 
improvisation and flexibility, but it left him without the clear grasp of 
lessons from military history, and of political geography, that are 
essential to higher strategy. Towards the end of his career, and mainly 
hi t | personal interest in the Canadian Institute of 


1 1 
throug! nis sustaimmed I 


International Affairs (of which he was a principal ‘founding father” 


first Chairman of the Montreal Branch; and later National Chairman), 
Currie began to develop this — insight and wider perspective 
Currie was asked by this reviewer, in July 1927, which of his battles 
he rated most highly. His re Ply was typical of the man: 
(i) On the defensive: Second Ypres (April 24-26, 1915) 


where my 2nd Canadian Brig: re held firmly aioe the hinge of 
Gravenstafel Ridge-Berlin Wood, after the first gas attack had 
collapsed the French front to the North-West, and when the 3rd 
Canadian Brigade’s flanking remnants had been driven deeply to 
my left rear. I broke nearly every rule in the book; but, thanks 
to the courage and toughness of Lipsett’s and Tuxford’s battalions, 
we were able to stand fast. 


(ii) On the offensive: the crossing of the Canal du Nord 
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(September 27, 1918), GHQ’s instructions called for a general 
attack across this last, and greatest obstacle of the Hindenburg 
Defences, on a 6400 yard front. I argued and bullied my way 
with Haig, Horne and Byng, until they let me change the plan, 
on my own responsibility, to a narrow assault, on a 2600 yard 
front, at my extreme right, facing the high ground of Bourlon 
Wood and the heaviest of the enemy’s defences. If the Boche 
had caught my concentration during the night September 26-27, 
it would have been “murder,” and I would probably have been 
cashiered. Because he kept his rearguards close along the Canal, 
I was certain that the German barrage would not be brought 
down on the critical point of crossing. At dawn on the 27th, my 
guns blasted a clean path for the Corps. For the first time in 
history, the artillery devised and executed (thanks chiefly to 
‘Andy” McNaughton) the “fan-trace” barrage, which enabled 
the Canadians fully to exploit the East bank of the Canal, to out- 
flank Cambrai, and to do so with much fewer casualties than had 
been originally estimated. The Hindenburg Line was broken. 
The final pursuit to Mons was ready to begin. 


] lrgran 


oss : ; 
1 George seriously considered, during the 


It is noteworthy that [Llovd 
summer of 1918, making “Monash (the Australian Chief of Staff 
and Currie Commander-in-Chief (of the British Forces on the Western 
Front ).”’ Currie’s personal loyalty to Haig, however, would have been 
an insuperable obstacle to any such change in the high command 

Urquhart’s concluding chapters on Currie, as Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of McGill University, are rather unsure, disconnected and 
incomplete. No one who served close to Sir Arthur, during these last 
thirteen vears of his life, could agree with Smuts’ casual appraisal : “The 


scholastic world Was not his metier dd If the Field Marshal refers to 


i 
Currie’s lack of book learning, and to his boredom with trivial routine in 
college administration, then one has no choice but to concur. Yet 


Principal Currie brought to McGill certain rare and timeless gifts that 


transcended lack of formal scholarship and his instinctive distaste for 
] 


financial detail. He understood clearly the selective, ‘aristocratic 
process of higher education. He demanded from his Faculty members 


(but did not always receive) : “the same excellence and meticulous care 


in preparing their lectures that Currie had lavished on the Battle of 


Vimy Ridge He nourished the Graduate School unt 


1.1 -. 1 ° 1 F 
notably, in physical chemistry, neuro-surgery and geophysics—one of 


the world’s most fruitful centres of advanced research. He restored 
McGill the proper emphasis upon humanist studies, without impairing 
the progress and high standing of her Medical and Engineering Faculties 
He fought a losing battle to give McGill a National Law School, on a 
par with those of Harvard and Oxford; but even this fight left behind 
the lasting imprint of Sir Arthur's greatness 


Principal Currie once remarked to a friend: “I spent the best years 
| 


of my life in teaching young men how to die. I shall spend the remaining 
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years in trying to teach them, by example, how to live.”” In keeping to 
this last objective, Currie never faltered. 

No Canadian has ever attracted such bitter, slanderous enmity, on 
the one hand; or, on the other, has inspired such enduring, personal 
devotion from the wide circle of men, civilian as well as military, who 
came to know him well. On each anniversary of his death, when the 
snows of Autumn are covering the green on Mount Royal, it has been 
customary for Currie’s friends to make their way, in ones and twos, 
to his tomb; and there to stand, briefly and bare-headed, before the giant 
sword that points to the ground 

This reviewer remembers well Sir Arthur’s last words to him, in 
1933: ‘Above all else, never lose your independence of spirit ” Currie 
kept his to the end. 


March 1951. Wallace Goforth 


SciENTISTS AT War. By Wilfrid Eggleston. 1950. (Toronto: Oxford 

291 pp. $3.50, members $2.80. ) 

My first impression on reading this book is that the title is misleading. 
I had expected to find a balanced description of Canada’s scientific war 
effort. Instead I found the book to be limited to the activities of the 
National Research Council. It should be entitled “The N.R.C. and The 
War.” The book is important in that it is one of the very few of its 
kind, that is a description of Canadian Science by a Canadian author. 
The author does a reasonably good job of describing some of the multi- 
tude of activities of the N.R.C. in a non-critical way. [| would recom- 
mend it as good reading to anyone interested in scientific research and 
its value to the defence of Canada 

The author describes in non-scientific terms some of the wartime 
activities of the National Research Council and of other agencies operat- 
ing through its Associate Committees. Little mention is made of the 
scientific activities of other Research organizations. Some of the work 
of the Suffield Establishment of the Directorate of Chemical Warfare 
and Smoke is discussed in Chapter 6, but no mention 1s made of the 
several other Establishments of this Directorate. The work of other 
research groups of the Department of National Defence, such as Signals, 
Inter-Service Research and Development, Vehicles Development, Direc- 
torate of Artil 
tioned. No reference is made to the very many research laboratories 


i ~* 


lery, Engineering Development, and others is not met 


of other departments of the Federal Government such as Mines and 
Resources, Agriculture, Health and Welfare, and others. Most of these 
laboratories during the war were working with increased staffs and on 
wartime problems. This book scarcely gives any indication of what they 
were doing or what their achievements were. The scientific activities of 


the Provincial Government Laboratories and Industrial Research Labor- 
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atories are only referred to in relation to specific National Research 
Council activities. The researches carried out in the Canadian Univer- 
sities during the war deserve much greater recognition and credit than 
is apparent from this text. It is particularly strange that no mention is 
made of the scientific work done by the fighting forces at the war fronts 
such as the work of the Mobile Laboratories with the Army in Europe 
and the various Operational Research teams. 

It is unfortunate that the limited sources, used by the author are not 
clearly stated. It is apparent that he gained most of his material by study 
of the files of the National Kesearch Council and of the reports of its 
various Associate Committees. The average reader would therefore 
obtain from this book an incomplete picture of Canada’s scientific war 
effort. 

The author states on the second page what he intends the book to be: 

It is not, of course, an official scientific history of Canada’s 
role in Warld War II. An attempt has been made here to report 

to the Canadian people, in layman’s language, some of the high- 

lights of our achievement. It is illustrative and impressionistic, 

but neither exhaustive nor definitive. In these pages it will be 
shown how, largely through the agency of the National Research 

Council, the wartime scientific research of this country was 

mobilized and directed, and the book goes into some detail on 

specific achievements. 

It is not clear from this statement whether the book will report 
“some of the highlights of our scientific achievement” or will limit itself 
to “‘scientific wartime research.” On page 193 the author excuses him- 
self for not discussing the major scientific achievement of the Aluminum 
Plant at Arvida on the grounds that this effort was not research but 
engineering. “Since this book is an account of scientific research, even 
so sensational an account of industrial expansion and engineering 
triumphs lies outside its scope.” 

Other similar achievements are omitted presumably on the same 
grounds. At the same time a great many problems done at the National 
Research Council of minor scientific nature involving no research but 
merely developing or testing are discussed. 

The poorly stated scope of the book and its misleading title do not, 
however, in themselves detract from its interest. If one remembers that 
it is limited largely to the activities of the National Research Council 
it is a valuable record. 


Royal Military College, February 1951. J. R. Dacey 


CHINA AND THE Soviet Union. By Aitchen K. Wu. 1950. (London: 
Methuen; Toronto: British Book Service. xvi, 434 pp. $5.00, mem- 

bers $4.00.) 

At no time in our national life has it been so important to self-interest 


to understand all we can of China and of the Soviet Union, and the 
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relationship which exists between them. The Soviet Union is composed 
of eight European republics and eight Asiatic ones. China comprises 
one-fifth of the world’s population. To-day when the Chinese Commun- 
ists are fighting the forces of the United Nations and when it is gen- 
erally believed that Russia is behind them, the story of Sino-Soviet 
diplomatic relations until now is particularly enlightening to those who 
prefer to draw inferences from factual knowledge rather than from 
rumour. 


It was not until 1608 that the Tsar first sent two explorer-envoys to 
learn of the Kingdom of China. They failed in their mission but wer 
forerunners of never-ceasing attempts to batter down her door—with 
gifts, cajolery, threats, innocent “sable-hunting”’ expeditions and finally 
the three ubiquitous methods of missions, trade, and force of arms. 
Since China was always pacifist the Russians early learned to accompany 
all methods with protestations of peace. This section of the book deals 
with Russian encroachment and expansion across “the roof of the 
world”; to the Amur, Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan or Sinkiang, through 
all that little-known region of the map which the casual unscholastic 
Western usually regards as “waste land”—but waste land highly valued 
by both nations, continuously populated from the dawn of history, and 
the source of endless diplomatic and military conflict. 


The second and third sections, from the toppling of the Czar from 
his throne in 1917 to the treaty of Friendship and Alliance of 1950, will 
make the most interesting reading for the student of current affairs. The 
long bloody history of the Chinese Eastern Railway will cast a fresh 
light. It “not only led to the Japanese Russian war of 1904 but also 
hastened the collapse of the two greatest empires—the Tsarist and the 
Manchu.” Like a wounded and wounding dragon it brought foreign 


“39 


nations into China like so many hunters hoping for a kill. 


The story of the rise of the Chinese Communist party, and t 


he 
references to Chiang Kai-shek are so carefully objective they mak« 
perhaps the least interesting reading of the book. Even where corruption 
and malpractice are attributed to the Nationalist government, such 
criticism is quoted from the mouths of foreign observers rather than 
from the author himself. He does show, however, how the early idealis 
tic approach of the Russian Soviet Union after 1918 had great appeal 
for Chinese intellectuals and first, perhaps, inclined them toward Com 
munism. Since the whole capitalist world refused to recognize Russia 
it was very important to win Chinese friendship. China as usual was 
dilatory and suspicious. By the time she was ready to accept the 
generous gestures of the Soviet, which included the offer to return all 
territories wrested from China by the Czar and to return the railway 
without compensation, the Soviet Union had regretted its impulsive 
generosity. Since then, China has had every reason to be distrustful. 
And today, in spite of the treaty to aid China if she is involved in war 
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with a third party, the Soviets are carefully refraining, calling the 
Chinese army one merely of “volunteers!” 

The author, Mr. A. K. Wu, is well qualified for his task. A 
Chinese diplomat for 25 years, he passed four different periods of his 
life in the Soviet Union and presents much first hand information. Later 
he taught International Relations for several years at Yenching and 
West China Universities. He has travelled widely throughout Man- 
churia and Sinkiang. Mr. Wu describes himself as ‘‘always non- 
partisan” and states that he has “tried to record diplomatic history in 
1 unbiased but uncompromising way.” This sincere intent is obvious, 
although perhaps no national can attain complete objectivity toward his 
own nation. Russian readers might feel he had fallen short of his goal, 
for certainly the over-all impression left is of Russia ever the aggressor 
and China almost always the victim 

In closing, Mr. Wu concludes that the great world problem 1s to 
reconcile the United States and the Soviet Union and that China should 
be the self-appointed peacemaker. He advises Communist China “to 
stay somewhat aloof” in her peace-loving tradition so that she ‘‘could 
as a mediator to cut the Gordian knot.’ Events 
have transpired which make this pious hope too late. Yet the reader is 


{ 
} 
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convinced after finishing the book that it 1s the paramount Russian 1n- 
fluence rather than innate Chinese characteristics which has defeated such 
a hope. The author has never minimized this influence. As he says about 
the success of the Communist party in China ‘wherever two rival parties 


exist in China the one backed by the Soviets always has the upper hand 


a mighty influence.” 
Toronto, February 1951 L. C. Walmsley 
THe Far Distant SuHips: AN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF CANADIAN 


NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE Seconp Wortp War. By Joseph 
Schull. 1950. (Ottawa: King’s Printer. xx, 515pp. $3.00.) 


Whoever had the idea of commissioning Joseph Schull to write a 
popular official summary of the history of Canadian naval operations 
had a very good idea indeed, for Mr. Schull has written a first-class 
book. He is not a professional historian but he is a most skilful and 
talented writer and he has served in and knows the Navy; and he has 


a flair which has enabled him to use the material collected and organized 


by the wartime Naval Historical Section to produce a sincere and 
eloquent volume,—a genuinely distinguished piece of literature as well 
is an important contribution to Canadian war history. 

The story of the Royal Canadian Navy in the second world war is 
well calculated to appeal to a writer of imagination. The almost incredible 
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expansion—from less than 4,000 men to nearly 100,000 men (and 
women), from thirteen ships and craft to some four hundred; the 
crackling record of service and action in almost every sea; the extra- 
ordinary transformation that turned prairie farmers and bank clerks 
and bootblacks into seamen and sea officers; all in all, ‘‘an achievement 
which would have been flatly dismissed as impossible before the war.”’ 
Mr. Schull’s narrative is worthy of the subject. His battle pieces are 
singularly clear and alive, and his descriptions of the miscellaneous 
moving incidents of operations at sea would be hard to improve upon. 
The illustrations are exceptionally well chosen and the maps, though 
a bit uneven in quality, are attractive and informative; the author tends 
to avoid detail and statistics in favour of the broad impression, but a 
group of carefully compiled appendices fills many of the factual gaps. 
This reviewer has found few errors. (There are however a fair number 
of misprints ; and it does seem a pity that, with so many names to choose 
from, the one selected to be mis-spelled throughout the book should be 
that of Angus L. Macdonald!) 

Two things particularly make The Far Distant Ships memorab 
Mr. Schull’s deep sense of the significance of this great episode of 


] 
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national history, and the literary skill which has enabled him to com- 
municate this sense so effectively to the reader. If the Canadian public 
has any real appreciation of such matters, this volume will be read for 
a long time to come. A book as good as this one is not written in 
Canada every year. 


Army Headquarters, Ottawa. C. P. Stacey 


CoNFLICTING PATTERNS OF THOUGHT. By Karl Pribram. 1949. (Wash- 

ington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press. viii, 1/6pp. $3.25 U.S.) 

Dr. Pribram’s latest book deserves to be widely and thoroughly 
studied in Canada for it makes a significant contribution to the peaceful 
settlement of international problems. Its author possesses, in unusual 
degree, an understanding of the rd/e of social philosophies in the shaping 
of social and political institutions throughout the world. Moreover, his 
authority is the more commanding both by virtue of his age (he is now 
in his seventy-fourth year) and his long and varied experience in 
European and American universities and governmental services, as 
well as seven years (1921-28) with the International Labour Office. 
His book is characterized by an incisive style: much meaning 1s packed 
into almost every sentence. The central philosophical theme 1s richly 
illustrated by empirical materials drawn from history, political science, 
jurisprudence, economics, sociology, religion, and ethics. The reading 
of such a stimulating volume makes one wish for the privilege of 
knowing its author personally. 
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\pproximately a third of the book is devoted to an analysis of the 
logical background of the four leading social philosophies which are 
competing with each other in the Western World at the present time— 
the scholastic, the individualistic, the nationalistic, and the Bolshevistic. 
Each of these philosophies has originated in a method of reasoning 


or “pattern of thought’’—universalistic, nominalistic, intuitional (or- 
ganismic) or dialectical. Universalistic thinking, which emphasizes 
the principle of the identity of thinking and being, is based upon “‘a 
hierarchical system of rigid concepts believed to be inherent in the 
human mind or to be directly evident because of the mind’s cognitive 
capacity.”” Nominalistic reasoning, on the contrary, is based upon 
thinking in terms of fluid and hypothetical concepts. Intuitional thinking, 
while denying the existence of innate ideas, “relies upon the ability 
of the mind, with the aid of a sort of inner light, to form concepts and 
judgments which provide direct insight into the order of the universe.” 
Dialectical thinking also denies the existence of innate ideas, but ascribes 
to the mind “the ability to interpret all phenomena and events, because 
of their continuously changing aspects, in terms of an evolutionary 
process which can be fully understood only when the fundamental con- 
cepts correspond to the trichotomous character of this process—thesis, 
antithesis, synthesis.” 

Universalistic thinking, which was dominant in Europe during 
the Middle Ages, has fixed its imprint upon the institutions of Roman 
Catholic countries. Nominalistic thinking has become the dominant pat- 
tern of thought in the Anglo-Saxon democracies, while intuitional forms 
have prevailed in Germany and other areas of Central Europe. Dialectical 
thinking now controls the Soviet Union, through the application (and 
re-interpretation) of the doctrines of Marx. From each of these pat- 
terns of thought there has developed a dominant social factor or insti- 
tution which has served as the ultimate frame of reference for deter- 
mining social relationships: “The church and theocratic state have 
owed their paramount social position to universalistic reasoning. The 
state or the nation has been accorded the highest social value by 
intuitional reasoning. The working class has been assigned the central 
role by dialectical reasoning as employed in the Marxian social philo- 
sophy, whereas the individual occupies the primary social rank in 
nominalistic reasoning ” 

Seven chapters of the book are concerned with the detailed appli- 
cations of the four patterns to social organization, the definition of 
social responsibilities, the concept of liberty, the sciences and arts, 
economic planning, international trade, and armed conflicts. The 
treatment of these complex and controversial topics is, for the most 
part, objective and analytical. 

Perhaps the most challenging feature of the book is its downright 


~ 


denial of the assumption, popularized by the disciples of Marx and 
Max Weber, that economic institutions and conditions are the deter- 
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mining factors in social and cultural development. The prevailing 
mode of thought, not the economic pattern, is the matrix of all insti- 
tutions, whether economic, political, or social. Dr. Pribram is less 
happy in his attempt to keep the investigation at the purely analytical 
level, although he makes a valiant effort to avoid judgments of value 
regarding the relative efficiency of the four conflicting patterns as a 
basis for organizing social relationships. “Even the most unbiased 
observer cannot pretend to assume a position above the conflict. He 
must choose among the patterns and pursue his reasoning in accordance 
with the methods of the adopted pattern. His ‘objectivity’ can consist 
only in an attempt to understand methods of thought derived from 
other patterns and to avoid the temptation to disparage these methods 
on the ground that they are incompatible with those which are the 
instruments of his own thinking.” 

The last three chapters of the book deal with the problems of one 
world or two worlds and the quest for a lasting peace. In terms of 
conflicting patterns of thought wars fall under four main classifications. 
Social philosophies based on universalistic reasoning have been respon- 
sible for crusades, “holy” wars, and wars seeking to maintain the unity 
of a religious doctrine or the dominance of a single power. Intuitional 
(organismic) reasoning, with an emphasis on national power policies, 
has led to nationalistic wars. Dialectical reasoning interprets wars as 
inevitable stages of a predetermined evolutionary process. Countries 
in which nominalistic thinking is dominant have waged wars “‘charac- 
terized by absence of purposive features and consistent planning.” 

Dr. Pribram believes that the day of religious and nationalistic 
wars 1s over. Religious ideas, in fact, have not aroused armed conflicts 
since the eighteenth century. The crushing defeat of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan in the Second World War suggests that the intuitional or 
organismic pattern of thought has no future, although in large parts 
of Europe nationalistic ideas still dominate the minds of most of the 
people. But there is little assurance that dialectical reasoning of the 
Bolshevist type will not lead its adherents to aggressive warfare as a 
means of hastening the collapse of the capitalist order. Armed conflict 
between the nominalistic democracies and the dialectical communist 
states, however, is not inevitable. As the Leninist doctrine does not 
necessarily impose upon the Soviet government the mission to wage 
aggressive wars against capitalist countries, ‘a sort of uneasy balance 
might very well be maintained between the Western democracies and the 
Soviet Union if the expansionist tendencies of the Bolshevist doctrine 
could be checked, if the economic and social stability of the democracies 
could be assured, and if their great superiority in productive power and 
in quality of armaments could be maintained.” 

In his concluding chapter Dr. Pribram issues a stirring challenge, 
in the name of both scientific and philosophical objectivity, to Western 
man to defend and spread the nominalistic pattern of thought and its 
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accompanying democratic social philosophy. Confronted with the world- 
wide propaganda of dialectical materialism, and the communistic social 
philosophy that flows from it, the man who would be morally, intellec- 
tually, and politically free can be committed to nothing less than a 
militant nominalism. “The struggle for democratic institutions based 
on the principles of individual liberty and_ self-responsibility and the 
struggle to maintain the validity of nominalistic methods of reasoning 
are fundamentally struggles for the same cause.”’ 

The author of this | has succeeded admirably in his attempt 


to clarify what 1s implied in the frequently expressed view that other 
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nations “think differently.” International co-operation will be difficult 


if not impossible of achievement until his basic lesson is mastered 
throughout the world. But there can be no doubt that the ‘militant 


nominalism” for which Dr. Pribram pleads will be hard to realize in the 


face of twentieth-century irrationalism. The tendency to undermine 
reason has, of course, been greatly encouraged by the violence of temper 


which characterizes the discussion of international problems in the 


present age and by the widespread cultural disintegration which has 
accompanied the gigantic ravages of two world wars. The rapid rise 


of the arts of propaganda, or manipulation of public opinion by group, 


lso a barrier to rational solutions: frank 





class, or national interests is a 
affirmations of mass-desires have replaced attempts to persuade by 
reasoned arguments. The superlative merit of Dr. Pribram’s approach 


uy 
is his insistence on the function of tic reasoning : he shows, in 
an unforgettable manner, that only as men have relied on nominalistic 
reasoning have they been able to conquer and liberate portions of their 
world. The heroic task of this century is the achievement of such a 


rational solution of international conflicts 

Dr. Pribram’s careful analysis exposes a major defect in_ the 
organization of curricula in Canadian universities to-day. If, as he 
maintains so forcefully, social philosophies have supplied the principles 
for contemporary social, political, and economic doctrines, then uni- 
versity instruction on fundamental differences 


philosophers( as is done to a limite 


in methods of reasoning 
should be emphasized not only by 
degree at the present time) but also by social scientists. For the logical 
issues involved in struggles over conflicting doctrines are of the utmost 
importance in understanding and resolving international differences 
Students of international affairs are fortunate indeed to have available 
such a book as Conflicting Patterns of Thought: it is fresh, brilliant, 
roduct of an altogether enlightened mind. 
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February 1951 John A. Irving 
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A COMMENTARY ON THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED Nations, by Nor- 
man Bentwich and Andrew Martin. 1950. (London: Routledge 
Toronto: British Book Service. xxviii, 239 pp. $3.75, members $3.00. ) 
This is the first commentary by British authors on the Charter of 

the United Nations. In scope and in the use of material, it cannot 

compare with the larger and now well-established commentary by 

Goodrich and Hambro. In particular, it makes only a limited use of the 

precedents created in the practice of the United Nations. As a concise 

and clearly written introduction for the student of international organi- 
zation, it is, however, to be recommended. For example, it points out the 
main differences between the structure and function of the League of 

Nations and the United Nations. It gives a concise history of the 

developments leading to the present distribution of functions between 

the Security Council and the United Nations. The authors are of the 
opinion that the general power of discussion and recommendations 
bestowed in Article 10 upon the General Assembly enables it to take 
up any matter which ts deadlocked in the Security Council through 
the veto power and is kept indefinitely on the agenda Recent develop- 
ments show, no doubt, a growing ascendency of the Assembly over 


the Council, especially since the return of Soviet Russia to the latter 


( 

and its consequent inability to take valid decisions. Neither this 
development nor any legal interpretation can, however, gl 
fact that the Constitution of the United Nations 1s based on the 


oss over the 


assumption of fundamental unanimity between the Big Five, and that 
any effective organization emerging from the present rift would be the 
result of a de facto revision. It will be a rump organization at best, 
comprising all the non-Communist powers from which the Communist 
bloc will eventually withdraw, for it 1s unlikely that Soviet Russia and 
her associates will indefinitely watch the gradual displacement of the 
Security Council by the Assembly in which every nation has one vote 
and voting strength is, therefore, utterly out of step with the effective 
distribution of power. Any legal commentary on the Charter cannot 
but suffer from this dilemma of interpreting and trying to make legally 
workable a document which is based on assumptions fundamentally 


different from those now capable of realisation. 


University of Torout February 1951 \W. Friedmann 


THE ANNALS OF THE HitoTsuBASHI ACADEMY. Vol. I no. 1. 1950 

(Hitotsubashi University, Kunitachi, Tokyo, Japan. 90 pp.) 

This is the first issue of a publication in the social sciences edited 
and published by the Hitotsubashi Academy of the Hitotsubashi Uni 
versity, Kunitachi, Tokyo, Japan. This university, formerly known as 
the Tokyo University of Commerce, was founded in 1875 on the model 
of the Harvard University School of Business. It now has four faculties 


-economics, commerce, law, and social science—and 1s a state uni- 
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versity in the social sciences with a student enrolment of two thousand 
and a staff of one hundred and fifty. The Academy is formed by the 
staff members. 

The Annals are to be published twice yearly and are for distribution 
to academic associations, universities and research institutions. The 
editors hope for an exchange of publications. No subscription fee is to 
be charged at present. Ichiro Nakayama, President of Hitotsubashi 
University, writes a brief preface to the first issue to outline the chief 
objectives of the mnals. First among these is to make available in 
overseas countries the research findings of staff members. At the same 
time it is planned to provide space for contributed articles from learned 
societies and individuals throughout the world. “Another very impor- 
tant object in publishing the -/nnals,” says the President, ‘is the earnest 
desire of the Society to improve relations with overseas countries, so as 
to further the development of friendship and culture throughout the 
world.” 

The first issue, reviewed here, is described as a “special number 
containing an analysis of the post-war economy in Japan.” It pre- 
sents six articles written by professors at the University. All articles 
involve economic or econometric analysis although it 1s stated that 
future issues will not be limited to the field of political economy but 
may include studies in all fields of social science. The leading article, 
by Professor Kaname Akamatsu, is entitled ““The Theory of ‘Supply- 
Multiplier’ in Reference to the Postwar Economic Situation in Japan,” 
and is an extract from the author’s book, Structure and Principles of 
the World Economy (1950), written in Japanese. It is a development 
of the concept of the ‘supply-multiplier’ as applied to a situation of 
structural under-production and in contrast to the Keynesian ‘invest- 
ment multiplier’ as applied to a situation of structural over-production. 
The other articles comprise two careful studies in the field of public 
finance, one on the Japanese banking system and its problems, a statis- 
tical analysis of Japanese national income with emphasis on its pro- 
duction aspects, and a mathematical study of the problem of measure- 
ment of money utility in relation to the cost of living index. 

The first issue of the Annals holds fine promise for the future of this 
publication. Its articles are of good quality and constitute a distinct 
contribution to international economic literature. In general it can be 
said that they represent the application of the tools of economic analysis 
which have been developed in the western world to the task of inter- 
preting the Japanese economy. The concepts used, the literature cited 
and the authorities called in reference are those with which one would 
become familiar in the leading universities of Britain, the United States 
or western Europe. The application of the western technology of dis- 
cussion in the social sciences to eastern phenomena merits the attention 
of students in the English-speaking world 
Umiversity of Saskatchewan. V. C. Fowke 
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